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Heads Above Everything Else 


The New 


GINN BASIC 
MIDDLE-GRADE READERS 


Help Boys and Girls to Grow in Character 
and in Literary Appreciation 





Now Available: Roads to Everywhere, Trails to Treasure, Wings to Adventure. 
Three books with an exceptionally fine collection of stories and poems, each 
selected for its inherent interest to youngsters. Many stories that subtly glorify 
kindness, teamwork, courage, or other qualities desirable for the individual and 
for our citizenry. Many talented modern authors represented. Controlled vocab- 
ulary. Detailed Teachers’ Manuals with every help for developing reading skills. 
Each book attractively illustrated with many pictures in full color. Write for 
circular No. 736. 


THE GINN BASIC READERS PRIMARY PROGRAM provides full 
equipment for learning to read including readiness books, 
chart, cards, readers, workbooks, tests, and complete Manuals. 
Use this popular new series that really fits the book to 
the child. 





GINN AND COMPANY 
199 East Gay Street COLUMBUS 16 
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You'll save 
money and time 


corte furwilae feo wa / 


It pays to let us fill all your school needs—from seat- 
ing to pastes and inks. Our full line of fine-quality 
products assures you of top value and good service. 


You are offered the full co-operation of our staff of 
experts. 















Do as thousands of schools have done for years, 
and rely on us for everything you require in school 
supplies and equipment. It’s the convenient, time- 


Envoy Desk No. 362 





saving, money-saving way to buy, with complete 
confidence. 


you need on this list! 






School Seating 











School Tables ; 

Auditorium Seating Complete School Supply 
Folding Choirs CATALOG 

Church Furniture 

Stadium Chairs 





Bleachers 
Office and Library 
Furniture 
‘Jing Cabinets 
nail Equipment 
Window Shades 
Heaters and Toilets 






Here is your reliable, efficient 

buying guide to all that’s newest 
and best in school supplies and 
equipment, profusely illustrated. 

Write for your free copy now. 
No obligation. Consult us on all 
your purchasing problems. 






















Flags 
Athletic Goods ’ 

i ies 
Janitorial Suppli 
Blackboards and Supplies 
Maps and Globes 
Pastes and Ink 





Envoy Tablet-Arm Chair No. 380 





| 





get Sees 
FIRST IN SCHOOL FURNITURE 
KENTUCKY SCHOOL EQUIPMENT CO. 
117-123 S. Fourth St., Louisville 2, Ky. 
WEST VIRGINIA SEATING CO. 
837-839 Second Ave., Huntington 9, West Virginia 
Exclusive distributors for 


ctmeucan Sealing Company 


Forty-nine 


3 
ve 





Library Supplies 
School Papers : 
Duplicating Equipment 
Art Materials 

Paper Towels 











Primary Materials 
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in 
Oklahoma 
Arkansas 
and 
Tennessee 


adoptions? 


American Book Com pany 300 Pike St., Cincinnati 2, Ohio : 


The Leader 


1G bish 


Stoddard, Bailey, Lewis, McPherson 


OKLAHOMA Actual State Purchases of English Texts, | 


Grades 3-8 

V American Book Company 
Houghton Mifflin Company 
Row, Peterson & Company 


A complete English 
program for Grades 
1 through 12 
Textbooks and Keys 
Workbooks and Keys 
Teacher’s Guides 
Audio-visual Aids 
Punctuation, Usage, 
and Grammar Wall 
Posters. 


20,957 | 


Percentage of 


ARKANSAS English Adoption, Grades 3-8 Adoptions 


Allyn and Bacon 
V American Book Company 


Seen SU CoS ais 4c ay bowie a's 


D. C. Heath and Company 
Houghton Mifflin Company 
Laidlaw Brothers 


) ¥ 


Percentage of 7 


TENNESSEE* English Adoption, Grades 3-8 Sfautions 


V American Book Company 
Company No. 
Company No. 
Company No. 
Company No. 
Company No. 
Company No. 


* Of the 144 adopting units in Tennessee, Stoddard, Bailey, Lewis 


ENGLISH was adopted for exclusive use: grades 3 through 8 by 100 


units, grades 3 through 6 by 10 units, grades 7 and 8 by 3 units, grades | 


5 through 8 by 5 units. 
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Editorial and Business SS GC Broadway 

Offices 1421 Heyburn Ff — At Fourth Avenue 

Buildin ——— Louisville 2, Ky. 

R OF AMERICA eh Mies 
JOHN W. BROOKER, Editor 

Published monthly, except June, July, and August. Subscription to non-members $2.00 per year. Mem- 
bership in K.E.A. includes subscription to Journal. Subscribers are requested to report promptly changes 
in address, giving the old as well as the new. This is absolutely necessary to avoid missing numbers 
of the Journal. 
National Advertising Representative: State Teachers Magazines, Inc., 307 North Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill.; 295 Madison Avenue, New York; 1127 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles 14, Calif.; 582 
Market Street, San Francisco 4, Calif. 
Entered as second-class matter July 15, 1926, at the post office at Louisville, Ky., under the Act of 
March 3, 1879. Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage as provided for in Act of February 
28, 1925, authorized October 7, 1926. 
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New Sound. Meise 


Education as the great American Re- 
source. 


It presents a new technique in dramatic 
treatment. It will stir the complacent 
into action as crusaders for superior 


CURE C ER ECU EEE R UR ONV SOE RUT OUR STE See 


education. 


NATIONAL SCHOOL SERVICE 
INSTITUTE AND ITS MEMBERS 


CENTRAL SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 


311 W. MAIN STREET LOUISVILLE, KY. 


AS EREEREEE EE EEEC REECE TREE ERE RERER ERE RRR RR ERERERREERRRRERERAREEROOEEE SE 











Incorpora led 


Stationers x Engravers x Jewelers 


Fouts wlie <y Ky. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


CLASS RINGS 
COMMENCEMENT. INVITATIONS 
DIPLOMAS, ETC. 


To compete means to demonstrate competence — competence to excel in quality as 
well as to quote a fair price. Our prices are within easy reach. We invite discriminating 
comparison of price and service. 
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The New School Year 


The school year 1949-50 is under way. 
hildren have returned from vacation and 
from summer jobs. Teachers have returned 
from vacation, travel, summer school, and 
summer positions. Organization meetings 
have been held and plans made for the 
new school year covering instruction, fo- 
rensics, athletics, and other school activities. 
In many respects the school year 1949-50 
promises to be most interesting and chal- 
lenging. 

The Kentucky School Journal takes this 
opportunity to welcome new teachers to the 
profession and to wish for all teachers and 
children of Kentucky a most pleasant and 


Ssuccessful year. 





The K.E.A. Constitution 


Your attention is invited to the Consti- 


}tution and By-Laws of the Kentucky Edu- 
Jcation Association which are published in 
full in this issue, as revised by the Delegate 
jAssembly at its meeting in Louisville on 
FApril 21, 1949. 


It is suggested that this 
issue of the Kentucky School Journal be 


Spreserved for future reference and use. 


Every member of the association should 


Ystudy this document and familiarize him- 
dself with it. It is the basic law of our pro- 
) fessional organization and in it may be 
}found the duties and responsibilities of the 


individual members and officers. The Ken- 
tucky Education Association is a democratic 
organization. Every member has the op- 


} portunity, if accepted, to participate fully 


in all of its activities. Every member is 
urged to inform himself concerning his 
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duties and to assume his full share of the 
responsibility for the success of our asso- 
ciation. 


Convention Echoes 


The annual K.E.A. convention held in 
Louisville last April 20-22 was proclaimed 
by many as one of the best in history. The 
Memorial Auditorium was taxed to capac- 
ity for each of the five general sessions and 
the various group meetings were unusually 
well attended. The commercial exhibits 
were of the highest order and received 
much attention. The style show, radio 
program, and other social events added 
much to the enjoyment of the convention. 

The new officers of the association, as 
well as those of the various departments, 
sections, and associated groups, may be 
found in the K.E.A. Directory published 
elsewhere in this issue. 

The 1950 convention will be held in 
Louisville on April 12, 18, and 14. 


Patronize Our Advertisers 


From month to month the Kentucky 
School Journal carries advertisements of a 
wide range of supplies, equipment, and 
services of interest to all school people. A 
study of this advertising will prove both 
interesting and helpful. A letter of in- 
quiry will bring more complete informa- 
tion concerning particular items in which 
you are interested. 

Our advertisers are our friends. Through 
their financial support it is possible for us 
to have a better Journal. When buying 
for your school, show your appreciation by 


Forty-nine 








ordering from our advertisers and let them 
know that you read their advertisements 
in the Kentucky School Journal. 





American Education Week 


American Education Week will be ob- 
served this year on November 6-12" As 
usual, this important event will be jointly 
sponsored by the National Education Asso- 
ciation, the U. S. Office of Education, the 
American Legion, and the National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers. The gen- 
eral theme is “Making Democracy Work.” 


The daily topics follow: 
Sunday, November 6 

“The Worth of the Individual” 
Monday, November 7 

“Educational Opportunity” 
Tuesday, November 8 

“Responsible Citizenship” 
Wednesday, November 9 

“Health and Safety” 
Thursday, November 10 

“Home and Community Obligations” 
Friday, November 11 

“Our Freedom and Security” 
Saturday, November 12 

“Next Decade in Education” 
Suitable programs in observance of 
- American Education Week should be pre- 
sented in every school in Kentucky. This 
will require careful advance planning. It 
is not too early to begin now. Special ma- 
terials to aid local committees may be ob- 
tained by writing the National Education 
Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, North- 
west, Washington 6, D. C. 





N.E.A. Representative Assembly 


The eighty-seventh annual meeting of 
the N.E.A. and the twenty-eighth meeting 
of its Representative Assembly was held at 
Boston, Massachusetts, on July 3-8, 1949. 
Approximately sixty Kentuckians attended, 
of which forty-nine were official delegates. 





Mr. James T. Alton is N.E.A. Director from 
Kentucky and Mrs. Marguerite D. Fowler 


was elected chairman of the Kentucky | 


delegation. 
The general program was excellent and 


Studebaker. 


M. D. Collins of Georgia. 
Mowrey of West Virginia was elected first 


vice-president without opposition. St. Louis, | 
Missouri, was selected as the meeting place | 


for the 1950 convention. 





The Annual Audit 


This report shows clearly the financial 


penditures for the past fiscal year. 


Fall Conventions of 
District Education Associations 


First—Murray, October 14 
Second—Hopkinsville, date undetermined 
Third—Bowling Green, October 14 
Fourth—Elizabethtown, October 21 
Fifth—Louisville, November 4 
Central—Richmond, October 7 
Eastern—Ashland, November 9, 10, 11 


Middle Cumberland—Somerset, October 13, F 


14 
Northern—Covington, November 3, 4 


Upper Cumberland—Barbourville, October 


6, 7 


Upper Kentucky River—Hazard, October | 


13, 14 
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the business of the association was trans- | 
acted efficiently under the capable leader- | 


ship of the N.E.A. President, Miss Mabel F chan 
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The meeting was enlivened by a spirited | 7 


race for president in which Dr. Andy Holt | 
of Tennessee emerged victorious over Dr. | 
Miss Corma © 
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It is the duty of every member of the 
Kentucky Education Association to give | 
careful study to the audit report of the fiscal § 
affairs of the association for the year ended /| 
June 30, 1949, which is published in full in 4 
this issue of the Kentucky School Journal. © 
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For Kentucky’s Childhood 


THIS ARTICLE is being prepared more than 
a month before the date of publication of 


School Journal. When this article does ap- 
pear I hope that conditions will have 
changed so much for the better as to make 
my statements obsolete. 


Today, however, I must write of condi- 
tions as I see them now, and I find school 


+ morale at its lowest ebb since I have been 


in school work. Kentuckians, along with 
people in most of the other states, have had 
high hope that the Federal Government 
would, through the Eighty-first Congress, 
assume a part of the financial responsibility 


" for the educational program of our country. 
| As it appears at this time, religious preju- 
the | 
‘ive | 
cal | 
led ; 


dice and intolerance have chosen the edu- 
cational welfare of the boys and girls of 
this country as a battleground on which to 
settle an argument that has been waging 


since the constitution was written and thus 
have about destroyed the opportunity of 
cial § 
and © 
) ianguage, they have been able to virtually 


a decent education for all of our people. 
Through religious “bigotry,” to use their 


scuttle the Federal Aid to Education pro- 
I see nothing to keep them from 


What is the situation within our own 


} state? 


Our leaders in Government go up and 
down the state bragging on our mountains, 
our bluegrass, our rivers and lakes, neglect- 
ing to mention the greatest of all resources, 
our children. I agree that our state is the 


most beautiful, but if we continue to neglect 


the training of our young citizens the time 
may come when our claim to greatness as 
a state may rest on the beauty of our scen- 
ery rather than on the intelligence and 
strength of character of the men and women 
whom we produce. 


HENRY CHAMBERS 


President 
Kentucky Education Association 





The states surrounding Kentucky decided 
to do something about the training of their 
young people and recognized that the only 
solution to the problem was a tax that ev- 
erybody shared and paid and they adopted 
for themselves a sales tax. Our present 
state administration is definitely pledged to 
provide a common school fund in this state 
to the amount of $34,500,000. If they have 
a way of raising this money, other than by 
the sales tax method, they are keeping it a 
tight secret. The citizens of the common- 
wealth would like to be let in on the secret 
and would welcome the opportunity to help 
in the undertaking. 


I believe that the fathers and mothers of 
Kentucky love their children and want to 
see them given proper educational oppor- 
tunities just as much as do the fathers and 
mothers of Tennessee, Illinois, and other 
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surrounding states, and I believe that they 
are willing to pay the bill. Kentuckians 
spend more money for whisky, cigarettes, 
and soda pop than they do to educate their 
children. The gasoline sales tax was raised 
a year and a half ago and stands now at 
approximately twenty-five per cent. This 
twenty-five per cent sales tax on gasoline 
has not proved too unpopular and we are 
convinced that a three per cent sales tax 
on other commodities would be accepted 
at any time our leaders in Government have 
the courage to initiate the program. We, 
the public, do not vote financial support 





for schools. We select a few people, our 


legislators and executive officers, who in : 
the end determine the educational oppor- | 
It is our | 
responsibility to become acquainted with / 
the views of candidates for the legislature © 
and support those people that will give not © 
only lip service but their vote for better |) 


tunities provided our children. 


d 


schools. 


May we as individuals in the profession | 
stop spending time advancing political as- | 
pirations of individuals and march shoulder 7 
to shoulder in promoting the educational © 


interests of the children of our state. 


A Report to the Profession 
On FIELD SERVICE 


THE DIVISION OF FIELD SERVICE in a state 
association, as the title suggests, affords a 
vast coverage as to the areas of services 
or functions performed. Outstanding are 
the opportunities to develop a more unified 
profession; to stimulate professional growth; 
to promote a better understanding of the 
purpose, function, and achievement of a 
state education association; and to adminis- 
ter to the specific needs of all persons en- 
gaged in public education. A service em- 
bodying such unlimited boundaries necessi- 
tates a long-range program carefully 
planned to solve immediate needs while 
striving to reach many of the goals which 
will lead to standards and accomplishments 
desired in our profession. 

The Division of Field Service was estab- 
lished in the Kentucky Education Associa- 
tion in March, 1948. In July, 1948, the 
program became a co-operative program 
with the National Education Association in 
an endeavor to accomplish the following: 


1. To establish wholesome relations with 
teachers and school administrators by 


NONA BURRESS 
Director of Field Service 


rendering service they request and ; 
through working with them on their | 
programs develop a favorable attitude | 
toward the importance of having a | 


professional local organization of © 
teachers and/or administrative per- 
sonnel. 


2. To assist in the establishment of local 4 


professional organizations. 


83. To help strengthen local organizations ” 
when called on by working with them ~ 
on their problems and by providing — 
them with a better opportunity to help | 
develop the state and national pro- | 


grams. 


4. To help interpret the state and na- | 
tional programs to local associations | 


and to lay groups. 


5. To develop stronger professional 
identification and growth on the part 
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of teachers by encouraging them to 
become members and to participate 
more actively in the state and national 
associations. 


. To acquaint future teachers with the 


services rendered by professional asso- 
ciations and encourage early identifica- 
tion and participation in these organ- 
izations. 


An analysis of the program of field serv- 
ice during the past year would, in the main, 
group the work as: 


1. LocaL AssociaTIons: Meetings were 


attended in various school systems and 
help was given on specific needs, in- 
cluding how to organize local associa- 
tions, form constitutions, create inter- 
est, and develop professional attitudes 
toward associations at the local, state, 
and national levels, work on instruc- 
tional materials, curricula, and child 
study. Efforts were made through 
locals to encourage needed support 
for federal aid to education. 


2. District Associations: Addresses were 


made at several fall conventions. Serv- 
ice was given in this area toward re- 
organizing and improving the type 
convention held. This involved re- 
search, committee meetings and meet- 
ings of the officers. From this study 
plans are under way in at least two of 
the districts to initiate in-service pro- 
grams through work-group type con- 
ferences this fall. 


3. CoLLecE: Work was done in several 


of the colleges toward creating and 
developing desirable attitudes and in- 
terest among the students in profes- 
sional associations. Service was ren- 
dered directly by talking with groups 
on the value of these organizations, 
and indirectly by working with stu- 
dents and teachers on their immediate 
needs. The publications of our vari- 
ous professional organizations were 





Our Cover 
The photograph, showing the open- 
ing day of school, was furnished 
through the courtesy of the Rural 
Editorial Service, Chicago, Illinois. 











widely used, and their value as source 
material stressed. 


4, MempersuiP: Following plans worked 
out at the state and national level, 
several educational districts were can- 
vassed for membership in the N.E.A. 
Plans used in this endeavor involved 
visits to local school systems and the 
preparation of materials on member- 


ship. 


5. STATE MEETINGS: The building and 
promotion of a field service program 
incurred attendance and participation 
in various state meetings as the 
Planning Board meetings, K.E.A. 
Board of Directors meetings, K.E.A. 
Convention, State Health meetings, 
Curricula Planning meetings, Leader- 
ship conferences, and others. 


6. OuT-OF-STATE MEETINGS: Three na- 
tional meetings were attended which 
dealt with field service in the various 
states, studies on ways of organizing 
and improving local associations, and 
agencies and organizations working 
together for child welfare—all pointing 
toward better teaching and an im- 
proved profession. 


This report does not cover the entire 
work for the year. It does not include 
office activities which encompass research, 
surveys, special projects, and planning. It 
is, however, an attempt to portray some of 
the major functions thus far, and to ac- 
quaint the membership of the state asso- 
ciation with the field service program. 
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FAYETTE FIELDS 
Phelps, Kentucky 


Fayette Fields, a native of Martin County, 
Kentucky, received his baccalaureate de- 
gree from Western Kentucky State College 
at Bowling Green, Kentucky, and is now 
doing graduate work at the same institu- 
tion. He has had a wide experience as a 
teacher in the elementary and high schools 
of the state. During the war, he worked 
as an aircraft inspector, and at the close 
of the war accepted a position as teacher 
in the Belfry High School. Since 1947, he 
has been principal of the elementary and 
high schools at Phelps in Pike County, Ken- 
tucky. . 

At the Delegate Assembly meeting held in 
Louisville last April, Mr. Fields was elected 
as First Vice-President of the Kentucky 
Education Association. In this capacity, 
Mr. Fields will serve as a member of the 
Board of Directors of the Kentucky Educa- 
tion Association. 


First Vice-President 
Kentucky Education Association 











RESOLUTIONS of the K. E. A. Pertaining 
To Proposed 1950 Legislative Program 


In spite of some improvement, the chil- 
dren of Kentucky do not enjoy educational 
advantages comparable to those afforded 
children in other states as revealed by the 
following facts: 


1. For the present school year approxi- 
mately 4,200 of the 18,000 teaching 
positions in Kentucky are filled by 
emergency teachers. 


2. Kentucky ranks forty-sixth among the 
forty-eight states in the length of the 
school term offered her children. Many 
Kentucky school districts still maintain 
only an eight-months term for the 
elementary grades. 


8. Too few of our children graduate from 
high school and college. Kentucky 
ranks forty-seventh among the forty- 
eight states in the per cent of her adult 
population who are high school gradu- 
ates and also forty-seventh in the per 
cent who are college graduates. 


12 
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Adopted by Delegate Assembly, 
April 21, 1949 
6 


4. Transportation facilities in Kentucky | 


are wholly inadequate. School busses 


are overcrowded. The present meager © 
program is insufficiently financed and © 
often is supported at the expense of © 


teachers’ salaries. 


. Safe, serviceable, and sanitary school | 


buildings are needed throughout the 7 
state. A careful survey indicates that ~ 
$100,000,000 would be required to pro- © 
vide school buildings which are 


needed for the children of Kentucky. 


Pee 


Our state ranks forty-first among the © 
forty-eight states in the value of school | 
property per child enrolled in school. © 





. Gross inequalities still exist in the edu- 4 


cational opportunities afforded the | 


children in the different school districts 
in Kentucky. 
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- Jesse D. Lay is a graduate of Union College 
and has done postgraduate work at the 
University of Kentucky. His experience 
includes five years in the rural schools of 
Knox County, principal of schools in Harlan 
County for ten years, and district super- 
visor of the adult education program which 
was conducted by the Federal Government. 
At present, he is assistant superintendent of 
the Knox County Schools, Barbourville, 
Kentucky. 

Mr. Lay has served as both vice-president 
and president of the Upper Cumberland 
Education Association, and at present is a 
director of the association and secretary- 
treasurer of the Upper Cumberland School- 
masters Club. 

Mr. Lay was elected Second Vice-President 
of the Kentucky Education Association at 
the Delegate Assembly meeting in Louis- 
ville last April. By virtue of this office he 
will also serve as a member of the Board 
of Directors of the Kentucky Education 
Association. 








JESSE D. LAY 
Barbourville, Kentucky 


Second Vice-President 
Kentucky Education Association 








In view of these facts, we respectfully 


4 request the 1950 session of the General As- 
" sembly of Kentucky to enact legislation to 
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make possible the following program: 


1. A minimum beginning salary of $2,400 
for public school teachers holding the 
baccalaureate degree, with added in- 
crements for additional training and 
experience. 


2. Adequate appropriations for the State 
Department of Education and the in- 
stitutions of higher education of the 
Commonwealth. 


3. Fiscal independence for the Louisville 
Board of Education. 


4. A minimum school term of nine 
months for all school children in the 
state, provided funds from the state 
and other sources are sufficient to 
maintain such a term without a reduc- 
tion of monthly salaries for teachers. 


5. Legislation to reduce the cost of col- 
lecting school taxes. 


6. Improvements to the Teachers’ Retire- 
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ment System to increase minimum and 
maximum benefits. We recommend no 
changes in the law governing invest- 
ment of funds. 


7. Permission to levy a special school 
building tax of not to exceed 50 cents ~ 
in addition to the present maximum 
school tax levy of $1.50. 


8. The establishment of a state revolving 
fund from which loans may be made 
to local boards of education at a low 
rate of interest to assist in the purchase 
of school busses. 


This program will cost money. The state 
of Kentucky pays her teachers less than 
waitresses, garbage collectors, firemen, po- 
licemen, and plumbers. This condition 
continues year after year with little im- 
provement. Other states have solved the 
problem through a sales tax, therefore, we 
urge the passage of a sales tax in Kentucky 
for education and ask support from the 
Congress of Parents and Teachers and from 
all other organizations and individuals. 
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ARTICLE I 
Name and Purpose 


Section 1. The name of this organiza- 
tion shall be the Kentucky Education Asso- 
ciation (Incorporated ). 

Sec. 2. The purpose of this organization 
shall be the formation of a closer union of 
the teachers of Kentucky, the advancement 
of the ideals and standards of the teaching 
profession, and the promotion of the educa- 
tional welfare of the State. 


ARTICLE II 


Section 1. All persons actively engaged 
in educational work including administra- 
tive and supervisory positions in the state, 
may become active members of this Asso- 
ciation upon payment of an annual fee of 
from $4.00 to $4.50 at the discretion of the 
District Association. This fee shall be ap- 
portioned in accordance with the provisions 
in Article VII, Sec. 1. 

Sec. 2. Persons not actively engaged in 
educational work may become associate 
members of this Association upon payment 
of the annual enrollment fee. Such fees 
shall be apportioned in the same manner 
as that provided for active members. Asso- 
ciate members shall have privileges granted 
to active members, except the right to vote 
and hold office. 


Sec. 3. Any person eligible for active 
membership may become a life member of 
this Association and his District Association 
by paying the life dues of sixty dollars 
($60.00), $45.00 of which shall be retained 
by the State Association and $15.00 sent to 
his District Association. All life member- 
ship fees received by the State Association 
shall be’ invested by the Association and 
only the income therefrom used. 





CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS 


of the Kentucky Education Association 


ARTICLE III 


The fiscal year of the Association shall 
begin on July 1, and end on June 30 of the | 


following year. 


ARTICLE IV 


Section 1. Officers. The officers of this | 
Association shall be: a President, a First ’ 
Vice-President, and a Second Vice-Presi- | 
dent, and a Board of Directors. The 
President and the two Vice-Presidents | 
shall be elected by the Delegate Assem- § 
bly by secret ballot. Nominations for these | 
officers shall be made from the floor of the § 
Delegate Assembly on the day preceding ~ 
the time of voting. The President and Vice- §j 
Presidents shall take office at the closing | 
session of the convention at which the elec- | 


tion is held. The Board of Directors shall 


consist of the incoming President and the | 
outgoing President of the Association and | 
the First Vice-President and Second Vice- © 
President, who shall be ex officio members, 7 
and one member from each of the District © 
Associations of the State who shall be © 


elected for a period of three years in such 
manner as the District Association may 
determine. Provided, however, that no 
director may serve more than two terms 


of office in succession subsequent to the | 


adoption of this section. 


Sec. 2. Duties of Officers. The Presi- 
dent shall be chairman of the Board of | 
Directors; shall preside over the meetings } 
of the Delegate Assembly and the general | 
Association, and he shall perform such other 
duties as usually devolve upon such an | 
officer. The Vice-Presidents in the order | 
named shall serve as President when for | 


any reason the President is unable to serve. 
The duties of the Board of Directors shall 
be (a) to act for the Association ad interim, 
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(b) to appoint all professional staff mem- 
bers of the Association for terms not to 
exceed four years and to fix their com- 
pensation, (c) to advise with the President 
in the preparation of the program and 
necessary arrangements for the annual 
meeting of the Association, (d) to author- 
ize the publication of the Kentucky School 
Journal and special bulletins, (e) to per- 
form such duties as may be imposed upon 
it by the Delegate Assembly, and (f) to 
require an annual audit of the fiscal affairs 
of the Association and to perform such 
other duties as are necessary for the wel- 
fare of the Association. 


Sec. 8. Staff. The professional staff of 
the Association shall consist of a Secretary, 
Treasurer, and such other employees as the 
Board of Directors may determine to be 
necessary. Members of the professional 
staff shall work under the direction of the 
Board of Directors and shall perform such 
duties as may be prescribed by the Board 
of Directors and this Constitution. The 
professional staff shall be provided with 
such assistants and clerical help as the 
Board of Directors may deem necessary for 
the efficient administration of the functions 
of the Association. 


The Secretary shall be the executive 
agent of the Board and may be selected 
by the Board of Directors to serve as 
treasurer in addition to his other duties. 
The Secretary shall keep an accurate rec- 
ord of the proceedings of the Delegate 
Assembly, of the Board of Directors and 
of the general Association. He shall have 
charge of the membership campaign and 
shall receive and acknowledge receipt of 
dues by issuing membership cards. He shall 
keep an exact roll of the membership of the 
State Association. The Secretary shall also 
perform such other duties and functions 
as may be determined by the Board of 
Directors. 


The Treasurer shall receive all funds for 
the Association, deposit them in the name 
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of the Kentucky Education Association in 
a bank designated by the Board of Direc- 
tors and to pay them out only on the order 
of the Association or of the Board of Direc- 
tors. He shall be required to furnish bond 
in such amount as determined by the Board 
of Directors, the expenses of premiums 
thereon being paid by the general Asso- 
ciation. He shall receive and receipt all 
membership fees of the State and District 
Associations and shall deposit three dollars 
and fifty cents ($3.50) of each fee to the 
account of the State Association and shall 
remit the remainder to the secretary of the 
District Association in which the member 
holds his teaching residence. 


ARTICLE V 
Organization of Districts 


Section 1. The Kentucky Education 
Association shall be organized into a gen- 
eral Association and District Associations 
not to exceed eleven in number. Any Dis- 
trict Association may become actively 
affiliated with the general Association by 
complying with the provisions of this Con- 
stitution relating thereto. 


Sec. 2. The District Association shall be 
organized as follows: 

1. The First District shall be composed 
of the counties of Fulton, Hickman, Carlisle, - 
Ballard, Graves, McCracken, Marshall, 
Calloway, Trigg, Lyon, Caldwell, Critten- 
den, and Livingston. 

2. The Second District shall include 
Christian, Hopkins, Webster, Union, Hen- 
derson, Daviess, McLean, and Hancock 
counties. 

8. The counties of the Third District 
shall be Muhlenberg, Todd, Logan, Butler, 
Edmonson, Warren, Simpson, Allen, Barren, 
Monroe, Metcalfe, and Cumberland. 

4. The Fourth District shall consist of 
the counties of Ohio, Grayson, Breckinridge, 
Meade, Hardin, Hart, Larue, Nelson, Wash- 
ington, Marion, Taylor, Green, Bullitt, and 
Spencer. [See page 33 
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Public vs. oe Ownership 


Of SCHOOL BUSSES 


Many Boarps of education in Kentucky are 
finding it wise from the standpoint of econ- 
omy, as well as safety in pupil transporta- 
tion, to change from private operation of 
school busses to the operation of publicly 
owned busses. It must be said, however, 
that public ownership is not a cure-all for 
the problems that are involved in pupil 
transportation. A poorly managed program 
under school ownership can be more ex- 
pensive and more unsatisfactory than a 
well managed program under the manage- 
ment of an efficient contractor. Public 
ownership places a greater responsibility on 
the school administrator. He must purchase 
busses and supplies, employ and supervise 
drivers, and operate a maintenance pro- 


gram. 


Information available in the State De- 
partment of Education, as well as experi- 
ence of those in charge of school transpor- 
tation in other neighboring states, indicates 
that there are certain definite advantages 
to school ownership over private owner- 
. ship of school busses. Some of these are as 
follows: 


1. Many examples may be found where 
large school busses are being operated over 
routes with unoccupied seats, while smaller 
busses are operating in other sections of the 
district with overcrowded conditions under 
a system of private ownership. When 
busses are publicly owned, the larger 
busses can be sent to those sections of the 
district where the smaller overcrowded 
busses are being operated. This exchange 
has two advantages, economy of operation 
and safety to the pupils being transported. 
Under private ownership such an exchange 
is practically impossible unless the owner 
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J. M. DODSON 
Director Pupil Transportation 








Mr. Dodson has been engaged in school 
work for seventeen years; having served 
as teacher, high school principal, and 
county school superintendent of Hart Coun- 
ty schools. He was superintendent of 
Horse Cave public schools before going to 
the State Department of Education. He 
holds both an A.B. and M.A. degree from 
Western Kentucky State College. 











goes with the bus. If the busses are 
publicly owned, it is a matter of changing 
busses. This change does not affect the 
driver, since the one operating the smaller 
bus should be able to drive the larger bus 
as efficiently as he does the smaller one. 


2. In public ownership boards of educa- 
tion operate busses without any idea of 
profit. They are exempt from paying cer- 
tain taxes which are required of private 
owners. They may purchase supplies, 
equipment, repairs, etc., at wholesale prices, 
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while the private owner usually must pay 
retail. 


3. Public ownership usually provides a 
situation which makes possible a more effi- 
cient maintenance program. Experience has 
usually shown that when boards of educa- 
tion operate as many as fifteen busses, they 
can afford to operate these under a pro- 
gram in a board-operated garage. It is 


sometimes found that this may be done 


with as few as ten publicly owned busses 
when the mechanic serves as a driver. Some 
are of the opinion that under a system of 
contract operation of busses, the owners 
will take better care of the property than 
would be possible when busses are publicly 
owned and operated. Experience in North 
Carolina tends to disprove such belief. In 
that state the busses are state owned but 
operated by school districts. The me- 
chanics are trained and imbued with the 
idea that it is their primary job to prevent 
breakdown by a preventive maintenance 
before it must be taken off the road because 
of need of repairs. By such a program an 
interruption of service is prevented. It is 
of no interest to the mechanic of publicly 
owned busses to have the busses come for 
repairs. Their chief interest is to keep 
busses from coming to the garage. This 
interest will result in a more thorough 
inspection of the busses while they are in 
operation and when they are being re- 
paired. Not only will an efficient mainte- 
nance program under public ownership 
cost less, but it will provide more satis- 
factory service to the children being trans- 
ported. 


4. Information available from reports 
made by different districts for the school 
year 1947-48 disclose some interesting facts 
in connection with private and public 
ownership of school busses. Some of the 
items which appear to be of most interest 
in this connection are: 
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a. Total current expense of operation was: 
8.27% in districts where all busses are 
publicly owned 
12.04% in districts where all busses are 
privately owned 
10.30% was the state average for all dis- 
tricts 


b. The average cost per pupil transported 

was: 

$19.21 per pupil in districts where all 
busses are publicly owned 
26.37 per pupil in districts where all 
busses are privately owned 

21.10 per pupil was the state average 
for all districts 


c. Cost per bus mile was: 
$0.178 in districts where all busses are 
publicly owned 
0.362 in districts where all busses are 
privately owned 
0.187 was the state average for all dis- 
tricts 


d. Cost per pupil mile was: 
$.0020 in districts where all busses are 
publicly owned 
.0062 in districts where all busses are 
privately owned 
.0025 was the state average for all of 
the districts 


It may be seen from the above that 
whether we consider the per cent of current 
expense of transportation, the cost per 
pupil mile, the cost per bus mile, or the 
annual cost per pupil transported, publicly 
operated busses were cheaper in Kentucky 
during the school year 1947-48. The above 
facts were derived from reports made by 
the school districts and filed with the State 
Department of Education. 





N. C. TURPIN is the new superintendent 
of schools in Fayette County. He suc- 
ceeded D. Y. Dunn, who is now connected 
with the University of Kentucky. 
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New Assessment Policy 


THE SPECIAL SESSION of the Kentucky Gen- 
eral Assembly, which adjourned at the end 
of March, enacted legislation having more 
than local interest. Four bills concerned 
property tax assessment; they implemented 
a three-plank platform advocated by the 
administration. The first element in the 
program is a greatly modified tax calendar 
so that a calendar extending over 12 months 
replaces one covering 20 months. Under 
the new plan most property will be assessed 
as of January 1 and the tax payable by De- 
cember 31. The bill relating to the calen- 
dar makes numerous changes incidental to 
the main purpose: It eliminates contradic- 
tory statutes; it rationalizes assessment and 
collection with levy requirements; it dis- 
penses with superfluous procedures; it re- 
quires the recording of exempt property; 
and it contributes substantially toward mak- 
ing it convenient for cities to use state- 
county assessments rather than those made 
by overlapping city assessment districts. 


The second objective of the legislation is 
to tighten administration at numerous 
points, partly in areas concerned solely with 
local action and partly in those relating to 
state supervision. Perhaps the most signifi- 
cant changes are the provisions for better 
tax assessor compensation and for more ex- 
acting assessor and deputy assessor quali- 
fications. As to assessor qualifications the 
major changes are to invalidate examina- 
tion certificates for 1920 to 1949, except that 
present incumbents are “covered in” so far 
as qualification is concerned, and to make 
examinations other than written ones legal. 
(It is of interest that the Department of 
Revenue has already arranged for the con- 
duct of oral interviews supplementing the 
traditional written examinations. For this 
purpose it has employed as one member of 
the examining board a doctor of philoso- 


JAMES W. MARTIN 


Director Bureau of Business Research 
University of Kentucky 











Professor Martin, a native of Muskogee, 
Oklahoma, has directed the University of 
Kentucky Bureau of Business Research since 
1928. He was educated at East Texas State 
Teachers College (A.B., 1920), Peabody Col- 
lege, Vanderbilt University (M.A., 1921), 
and the University of Chicago. His early 
teaching experience included periods of 
service on the faculties of Northwestern 
University and the University of Chicago 
(1922-24), From 1924-28 he was associate 
professor of economics at Emory University, 
Atlanta, Georgia. 

He came to the University of Kentucky in 
1928 as professor of economics and director 
of the Bureau of Business Research. 


Professor Martin served as Kentucky Com- q 


missioner of Revenue from 1936-39, and 
since 1941 has been a consultant of the 
U. S. Treasury Department. He is a mem- 
ber and former president of the Tax Re- 
search Foundation, the Southern Economics 
Association, and the Kentucky Academy of 
Social Science. He also is the author of 
numerous articles on public finance, taxa- 
tion, and financial management. 

Professor Martin is married and has three 
children. 
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Revenue, and who belongs to a political 
party other than that of the present gover- 
nor.) The legislation attempts to imple- 
ment a requirement that the assessor work 
full time. 

The third element in the newly author- 
ized program involves financially imple- 
menting the authority of the Department 
of Revenue actively to assist local assessing 
officials. Pursuant to this legislation, the 
department is now working on the organ- 
ization of its aid program and the recruit- 
ing of technical manpower for its conduct. 
One suggestion as to the new aid set-up 
would provide in the Division of Property 
Taxation for a new technical services unit 
whose head would supervise a field staff of 
about ten regional assessment consultants 
and a technical valuation staff, including 
perhaps a natural resources specialist or 
two, an agricultural land appraiser, a build- 
ing appraiser, a personal property ap- 
praiser, a mapping expert, and personnel 
to do continuous study of assessment 
achievement. Each of the experts would 
work on the development of standards and 
would actively assist the field staff to help 
individual assessors with technical prob- 
lems. The exact complexion of the man- 
agement may take a considerably different 
form, but the plan under consideration is 
suggestive of the purposes and over-all 
policies. 

In past years, it has become increasingly 
apparent in Kentucky that the method of 
distributing state school funds among the 
various districts has contributed to assess- 
ment shortcomings. Specifically, the local 
governments have reduced the assessment 
level in order to secure additional educa- 
tional support from the state. The General 
Assembly has undertaken to. alter the 
state's school aid program to defeat this 
practice. The means adopted meets most 


of the difficulty. 


In one of the school equalization meas- 
ures adopted, the legislature provides for 
a reduction in aid each year the average 
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assessment ratio multiplied by the nominal 
tax rate in a school district fails to equal a 
specified rate of levy. The minimum rate 
of levy required for full participation in 
state school aid, although it becomes grad- 
ually higher over a period of seven years, 
never reaches a point approaching the legal 
maximum possible in a district having full- 
value assessments. To avoid disruption of 
the school support program, the new legis- 
lation provides for a gradual reduction in 
the amount distributed to districts which 
fail to meet local tax effort requirements— 
95 per cent of the maximum available the 
first year, 90 per cent the second, 80 per 
cent the third, and less and less in each 
succeeding year until, in 1955 and after, no 
aid would be distributed unless the rate of 
levy were brought up to the statutory mini- 
mum. 


It is of interest that there was some 
opposition to the assessment bills on the 
ground that they would operate to increase 
taxes whereas there seemed to be no such 
complaint from any source about the school 
aid legislation which expressly required 
higher taxes in a majority of the school dis- 
tricts. There was nothing in the tax assess- 
ment measures to prevent local reduction 
of rates whenever there should be an in- 
crease in assessments. On the contrary, 
there was a declaration of policy to the 
effect that tax-levying authorities should 
reduce rates to compensate for higher 
valuations. ; 


PROF. THOMAS L. HANKINS, for the 
past five years head of the University of 
Kentucky Department of Industrial Educa- 
tion, last week was appointed director of 
the U. K. Northern Extension Center at 
Covington. He succeeds Dr. William C. 
Wesley, who has headed the Extension Cen- 
ter since its establishment a year ago, and 
who recently resigned to become dean of 
Mount Union College, Alliance, Ohio. 
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BOOK LOOKS 











KENTUCKY NOVELS 


Hunter’s Horn, by Harriette Amow. Macmillan, 
$3.50. Not for a long time has there appeared a 
story so thoroughly exciting as this one by a former 
Kentucky teacher. At all times, however, the 
excitement is tempered by good taste, beauty of 
writing, and profound characterization. This is 
the story of Nunn Ballew and his wife Milly who 
lived on Little Smokey Creek in Kentucky. It is 
also the story of their children and the people 
who were their neighbors. The novel, held to- 
gether by an account of a fox hunt which lasts 
practically from beginning to end, is full of the 
minutiae of daily living in the Kentucky moun- 
tains: food and. clothing, work, relaxation and 
recreation, school and church. The whole thing 
is told in rare style, sensitive to the responses of 
man and nature, colored and lovely as the language 
in which it is told. 


Lonesome Valley, by Henry Hornsby. William 
Sloane Associates, $3.50. Johnny Baker grew up 
in the mountains of Kentucky, always with a long- 
ing to know what transpired beyond the hills. The 
day finally came when he left to compare the 
realities of the world with the visions which had 
been his for years. Then he came back to the 
home of his childhood, a changed, a more matured 
man. Any attempt at a cursory summary of this 
novel must of necessity fail; for its real charm lies 
not in the substance of its plot sequence, but rather 
in the beauty of the language and the frequency 
of its vivid, sensual images. This is not a book for 
those readers who prefer to race headlong from 
one exciting adventure to another, but rather for 


those who find beauty in the poetry of words and 


the magic of nature descriptions. This is the first 
novel of the author, a newspaper man who lives 
in Lexington. 


Kentucky Derby Winner, by Isabel McLennan 
McMeekin. David McKay Co., $2.50. The young- 
sters of nine to twelve for whom this book is 
intended are likely to encounter some difficulty in 
getting it until their parents have read it for them- 
selves. It has a factual basis in its account of the 
running of the first Kentucky Derby in 1875. 
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Reviews by A. J. BEELER 


Aristides, the winner of that race, is one of the 


major characters; other important figures are Jackie 


Spratt and his beloved Gramper. Mrs. McMeekin, 
as usual, has made a thorough job of her research, 
and the book is replete with the details of life in 
Kentucky during that era. Corinne Dillon, a Ken- 
tucky artist, has provided the pictures for this 
book which is excellent in every respect. 


TEXTBOOKS 


American Red Cross First Aid Textbook for 
Juniors. This is an up-to-date book for teaching 
boys and girls of junior high school age, designed 
for easy, effective teaching and learning. It is 
attractively arranged, exceptionally well illustrated, 
and very readable. As such, it will do much to 
achieve the purposes for which it is intended. 


Trails to Treasure, by Russell, McCullough, and 
Gates. Ginn, $1.84. The fifth reader of the Ginn 


Basic Readers Series follows closely the preceding q 
It is attractively illustrated and sound | 
Included © 


volumes. 
in pedagogical procedure and practice. 
in the eight major divisions are three of unusual 
interest: “When Roads Led West,” “To Make You 
Laugh,” and “Neighbors to the South.” 


Teaching Posture and Body Mechanics, by Ellen 
D. Kelly. A. S. Barnes and Co., $3.75. Teachers, 
especially those of physical education, will wel- 
come this book on a subject of great importance. 


It includes a variety of pictures, references, and : 


class and individual activities. 


spinerey eesag 





Kidnapped, by Robert Louis Stevenson. Adapted ‘ 


by R. A. Pulliam and O. N. Darby. The Steck Co., 


$2.50. Illustrated ably by Elizabeth Rice, this is { 


a well-done adaptation for early teen-agers. It | 


should be practical for a wide variety of usages. 


A World View, by Clarence W. Sorensen. Silver 7 


Burdett. An unusual approach to this all-world 


geography is that it emphasizes the relations of 


the countries to each other. 
attractive collection of maps and pictures. 


A House for Ten, by Miriam E. Mason. Ginn, 
$2.60. Here is as attractive a reader for grades 
4 and 5 as has appeared in many months. It 
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consists of a group of stories about the eight 
Wayne children who lived on Smiling Hill Farm, 
Indiana, in 1850. The beauty of the text has been 
matched by the illustrations of Kate Seredy. 
America in the World, by Lansing, Chase, and 
Nevins. Heath, $2.96. This is a book for junior 
high school grades in the History on the March 
Series. It treats of the relation of American history 
to world history in the period from 1776 to the 
present and emphasizes the importance of geog- 
raphy in the making of history. The provision of 
maps, charts, and study aids makes it practical. 
Another virtue is its readable presentation. 
Modern-School Solid Geometry, by Smith and 
Clark. World Book Co., $1.76. A practical stand 
has been taken by the authors, who have made of 
this an unusually sound textbook. There is an 
abundance of activities to stimulate and check the 
effectiveness of teaching and learning. 


Your Mathematics, by Hawkins and Tate. Scott, 
Foresman, $2.20. Ninth-grade students who have 
an opportunity to study from this text should 
emerge with a good, usable knowledge of everyday 
mathematics. The explanations are especially 
clear, and there are innumerable illustrations of a 
practical nature. 


Stories About Linda and Lee and Your Town 
and Mine, by Eleanor Thomas. Ginn, $2.56. Books 
1 and 8 of the Tiegs-Adams Social Studies Series 
speak well indeed for the group as a whole. In- 
cluded is a group of interesting stories designed to 
bring out certain basic concepts of contemporary 
life. Book I is concerned with the family life and 
restricted social life of young children; Book II 
develops the idea of the importance of community 
living. Both are blessed with an abundance of 
colored pictures. 


Reading is Fun, by Roma Gans. Columbia Uni- 
versity Publications. 60c. This pamphlet is a part 
of the Parent-Teachers Series and a good job of 
discussing the following topics: How Reading 
Happens; Wanted—A Helpful Adult; Reading 
Hurdles for Post-Beginners; Catering to Reading 
Appetites. 


BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 


Gay Melody, by Martha G. Kiser. Longmans, 
Green, $2.50. At seventeen Melody was a teacher 
in 19th Century America—the kind of teacher who 
brought personal happiness into the drab lives of 
her students. She was a good friend of Louisa 
Mae Alcott and at one time took all of her pupils 
to Walden to visit Thoreau. The story is replete 
with romance and adventure and is excellent in its 
view of the life of the time. Highly recommended 
for older girls. 
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Sea Books, by Robert C. DuSae. Longmans, 
Green, $2.50. Deep sea fishing off the coast of 
California interested Pedro, who became a stow- 
away on the clipper White Star. He learned the 
hard way all the tricks of the trade. An exciting 
adventure to be enjoyed vicariously by boys of 
10-15. 

The Angels’ Alphabet, by Hilda Van Stockum. 
Viking, $2.50. The author has done her own 
pictures for this collection of poems, one for each 
letter of the alphabet: A for Angels, C for Cher- 
ubim, etc. It is aimed especially at children 4-9, 
but it is the kind of thing to be read aloud and 
enjoyed together by the entire family. 

Walt Disney’s Treasure .Chest. Simon and 
Schuster, $1. This Big Golden Book contains very 
attractively illustrated stories from Walt Disney 
movies. Among the fifteen may be found “Three 
Little Pigs,” “The Brave Little Tailor,” “Pedro.” 

Cynthia of Bee Tree Hollow, by Genevieve Fox. 
Little, Brown, $2.50. Life in the region of the 
Southern mountains is here given authentic and 
sympathetic treatment. The leading character is 
Cynthia Bailey, whose major concern is to protect 
her family and land when the Government took 
over the dam and territory. The way in which 
she solved her problem makes exciting, worthwhile 
reading for older girls. , 

Now You’re Cookin’, by Margaret Gossett and 
Mary Elting. Westminster, $2.50. Something new 
is provided here in a well written and cleverly 
illustrated cook book for the teen-agers. They will 
like it almost as much as their parents do. 

Miss Behavior, by Bernice Bryant. Bobbs- 
Merrill, $2.50. Indispensable is the word for this 
etiquette book for teen-age girls. Nothing seems 
to have been omitted and all is presented in a read- 
able, sensible style. 

Golden Trek, by David Lavender. Westminster, 
$2.50. In 1848 Joe Gordon went with his uncle 
to California to participate in the gold rush. He 
learned how to judge people, how to be a man, 
and many other things of importance. Older boys 
will like to read of Joe’s experiences. 

The Gentle Warrior, by Corinne Lowe. Har- 
court, Brace, $2.75. Dorothea Lynde Dix is the 
heroine of this biographical novel that provides 
entertainment and education for girls in their 
teens. The background is drawn with correctness 
and precision. The result is entirely satisfactory. 

Favorite Fairy Tales, illustrated by Feodor 
Rojankovsky. Simon and Schuster, $1. Abbreviated 
versions of popular stories are accompanied by 
lovely full-page illustrations to make an ideal yet 
inexpensive book for very young children. In- 
cluded are “Three Little Pigs,” “Hansel and 
Gretel,” and “The Sleeping Beauty.” 
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Advances in Edueation 


I sHOULD LIKE to high light for you the fol- 
lowing achievements in education during 
the past year which I consider significant: 


1. Additional services have been pro- 
vided through the State Department of 
Education. The increased appropriation 
made by the 1948 Legislature to the State 
Department of Education made it possible 
to provide the following additional posi- 
tions: Supervisor of Health Education, 
Library Consultant, Director of Education 
for Exceptional Children, Director of School 
Transportation, additional Supervisors of 
Public School Finance, and additional 
Supervisors of the School Lunch Program. 


2. Supervision of Health Education has 
been expanded. Beginning July 1, 1948, 
the State Department of Education as- 
sumed for the first time the financial 
responsibility for the service of a Super- 
visor of Health Education in the public 
schools. During the four previous years the 
health program was financed through a 
special grant of the W. K. Kellogg Founda- 
tion, and the program was in operation in 
only twelve pilot schools. Approximately 
80 per cent of the high schools have em- 
ployed additional teachers to direct the 
program of health and physical education. 
The school code has been well accepted 
and established. A state committee is at 
work on a very important study in an effort 
to strengthen the program of teacher prep- 
aration in the area of health and physical 
education. A Health Council has been 
organized for the purpose of bringing to 
bear on school and community health prob- 
lems the health services of all agencies. 
This renewed emphasis which has been 
placed on health education in the public 
schools promises to be a very real contribu- 
tion to the well-being of our population. 


8. School library services have been 
provided. The State Department of Educa- 


BOSWELL B. HODGKIN 


Superintendent of Public Instruction 











tion assumed on July 1, 1948, the financial 4 
) accu 
library consultant following a seventeen } plan 
months grant by the General Education 7 
Board. This service had not been provided } 
in Kentucky since 1937. In March, 1949, 7 
the State Board of Education approved for 7 
the first time in its history elementary | 
library standards and revised high school § 


responsibility for the position for a school 


library standards. 


4. A program of education for excep- 4 
tional children has been inaugurated. The | 
State Department of Education has ex- 7 
" panded its services to include a Division of | 


Education for Exceptional Children with a 
full-time director. 
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created a Division of Education for Excep- 
tional Children within the State Depart- 
ment of Education and made an appropria- 
tion of $70,000 for the biennium. This 
appropriation covers the administrative 
costs of the division, and reimbursement to 
local school districts which provide special 
educational facilities the additional cost of 
such facilities for services rendered excep- 
tional children. Seven independent districts 
and five county school districts provide spe- 
cial facilities and meet legal requirements 
to participate in this state appropriation. 
These twelve school districts are serving 
approximately one thousand handicapped 
children. 


) 5. The program of pupil transportation 
| has been strengthened. The Division of 
Pupil Transportation has had a full-time 
director since September 1, 1948. Since 
that time the director has devoted most of 
his time in working with the county school 
superintendents on their transportation 
> problems; busses have been inspected and 
‘) recommendations made for the improve- 
ment of safety in many counties throughout 
the state. This division is now compiling 
a set of uniform records and reports on 
pupil transportation which will be kept by 
the district superintendent. This will en- 
) able the superintendents to determine more 
» accurately their transportation cost and to 
) plan more efficiently for the future. Plans 
| have already been formulated whereby 
school bus drivers will be taught first aid. 
Driver training for school bus operators is 
contemplated for the near future. 


6. Supervision of school finance has 


been provided in all local districts. The 
services of the Bureau of Finance of the 
State Department of Education have been 
expanded and _ strengthened this year 
through a new program of supervising 
public school finance. This program pro- 
vides a more effective accounting of public 
school expenditures. For the administra- 
tion of this program of finance supervision, 
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the State of Kentucky is divided into six 
regions with approximately the same num- 
ber of school districts in each region. The 
financial program of all school districts ex- 
cept three will have been audited by June 
30, 1949. This program of regional super- 
vision of school finance has now been well 
established and more effective service will 
be available to the local superintendents 
and boards of education as the program 
continues next year. 

7. The school equalization law has been 
strengthened. One of the major problems 
submitted to the Legislative Research Com- 
mission by the 1948 General Assembly was 
that of studying and surveying the admin- 
istration of school affairs within the state. 
Immediate attention was given to the as- 
sessment problem and school equalization 
aid. The Department of Education and 
the Department of Revenue collaborated 
in this significant study. A special session 
of the General Assembly was called to give 
attention to this problem. Amendments to 
the present equalization law were passed. 
This significant legislation provides for a 
more equitable distribution of the equaliza- 
tion fund to less able districts of the state. 

8. Supervision of instruction has been 
more widespread through a regional plan of 
supervision. Since January 1, 1948, the 
state has been divided into four areas of 
supervision. Each of four members of the 
Bureau of Instruction was assigned to one 
of the four areas consisting of 80 counties 
each. Under this plan the supervisors have 
had opportunity to work with all local 
school authorities on problems involved in 
providing a legal twelve-grade program for 
all children. The regional plan of super- 
vision has helped to achieve a more unified 
program of instruction. 

9. The program of attendance officers 
has been improved. In 1948-49 the attend- 
ance officers of the state were organized 
into nine groups for the purpose of giving 
the attendance officers in-service training. 

[See page 40 
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Opportunity 


GENERAL Douctas MACARTHUR says, “The 
greatest factor for security of a nation is its 
educated citizens.” If a person of high 
military rank can give first place to educa- 
tion as a factor of security, the educational 
administrators should take a bow and 
determine to increase the efficiency of the 
educational program as their contribution 
to the security of America. 


It has been said, “Man’s best insurance 
against the future is his own competence.” 
Training is the process by which compe- 
tence and self-confidence is given to the 
individual. A statement was made at a 
recent conference of superintendents that 
80 per cent of the youth in Kentucky do 
not get any training above the high school 
level. If this is the true status of education 
in Kentucky, isn’t it high time that the 
school forces of the state revamp their 
educational program so that the security 
of America will be improved‘and the in- 
dividuals given the training necessary to 
establish them among the competent citi- 
zens of our state. The Veterans Adminis- 
tration training program is designed to help 
the thousands of veterans whose lives were 
interrupted by military or naval service 
reach a degree of training which will give 
them self-confidence, to train them so that 
they can compete with other workers of 
their age. When they are trained to be 
competent workers, we know their future 
is secure. 


All the raw materials of a great future 
are at hand for the American people and 
for the world. People want leadership. 
People need hope. They want to hear from 
us about plans and progress. They want to 
help us build a better future. They want 
to be on the team—not just with it, and if 
we have confidence in our public educa- 










The School Administrator’s 


CLARENCE E.NICKELL 











The author, Clarence E. Nickell, is a former 
teacher and school administrator. He holds 
the A.B. and M.A. degrees from the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky. His school experience 
includes five years in the elementary field 
eight years as high school teacher an 

principal, and twelve years as a college 
teacher and dean of men. Mr. Nickell also 
served four years in the General Assembly 
as State Senator, and was chairman of the 
Senate Education Committee in 1934 when 
the present state school code was adopted. 
Since 1946, Mr. Nickell has been connected 
with the Veterans Administration and at 
present is liaison representative with the 
State Department of Education on the G.I. 
training program. 
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tional system, in ourselves, and in those | 
who work with us and if we give the facts— 7 
Marshal Foch once said, 7 
“The most powerful weapon on earth is the | 
human soul on fire.” 
means by which the human soul is set on| 
Can we unleash the constructive im- 

pulse and leadership of the school adminis- 
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trators in behalf of the gigantic training 
program sponsored by the Veterans Admin- 
istration? This program is a challenge to 
people who are working with it. It is hoped 
that all people engaged in the teaching 
profession will recognize the program of 
education for veterans in all phases as a 
part of their responsibility and the respon- 
sibility of the public school system. 

Have the public and private schools of 
this state made best use of their human 
resources? Have they made best use of the 
tools of education in determining the needs 
of the individual person in their charge? A 
look at the record of past and present per- 


| formance reveals some interesting facts. 


The reports of the Kentucky Draft Board 
shows that 37.5 per cent of all races of men 
of military age between November 1, 1940, 
and December 30, 1945, in the United 
States were rejected for military service 


* because of physical, mental, or moral de- 
4 ficiencies. The same report stated that 36.3 
> per cent of draftees in Kentucky were 
> rejected on the same basis. A member of 
+ the draft board made the following com- 


ment on his observation, “In communities 
where the educational level was low, the 
rejection of young men for military service 


) was highest.” This indicates that there is 
» adirect relationship between education and 
) physical, mental, and moral efficiency. How 
+ many of this large number of young men in 
> our state are getting training which will 
qualify them for effective living in the 


highly competitive social and economic life 


q of the present day? The standard of living 


attained by good wages received during 
the war by people working for manufactur- 
ing concerns which had fabulous contracts 
with the various agencies of the Federal 
Government turned their attention from 
any thought of training. Many of them 
must now return to some training program 
or train in the slow school of Hard Knocks 
to be able to hold their own in the future 
employment market. Are the schools ready 
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to take this class of Kentucky citizens and 
give them the training they will need? 

A bulletin of the Department of Educa- 
tion shows that Kentucky has 90,000 young 
people of school age not enrolled in any 
school. It indicates that about 28 per cent 
of the 465,000 pupils enrolled in the ele- 
mentary school will reach high school. It 
is an observed fact that the majority of the 
pupils registering in the high schools do 
not graduate. 

The amazing figure of 90,000 young Ken- 
tuckians not in school, 335,000 dropping out 
before reaching high school and about 
75,000 of those starting high school drop- 
ping by the wayside before completing 
their course should challenge the present 
corps of school administrators to plan for 
the education of these young people when 
industry sends them back to the school for 
help. 

Industry has learned that the brightest 
star on the industrial horizon is the rise of 
education and practice in human relations. 
They are putting emphasis on technical, 
spiritual, and moral values in the equipment 
of their employees. They use educational 
tests more and more in choosing their re- 
cruits; interest and aptitude tests, especially. 

It is the desire of every true Kentuckian 
to find his place in the social and economic 
life of his community, where he can share 
in the forward progress of the state. One 
of our most urgent tasks is to see that the 
American people are equipped by education 
and training to be citizens of a democracy 
in which they themselves make more and 
more decisions and have more and more 
influence on the making of the very highest 
decisions, instead of choosing their more 
able neighbors and delegating those de- 
cisions to them. Democracy without ade- 
quate training and educational development 
of the individuals who make it up can 
become “mobocracy.” 

A majority of the administrative person- 
nel of the Vocational Rehabilitation and 

[See page 39 
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| ™ 1. Q. [have taught 16 years indefinite time. What may I, and what | 
o in Kentucky and want should I, do? . 
i to retire in 5 years at A. You may apply for refund of your account 
i age 62. If I teach next and surrender your Retirement Certificate. 
year in another state, You should, perhaps, leave your account in | 
ih (1) can I pay my dues the Teachers’ Savings Fund if you expect to 
" to Kentucky, (2) how return to teaching. It will receive interest | 
Ui will it affect my re- for the first three years of your absence. If | 
I tirement? you leave your account in, you may be ab- | 
i} A. If you teach next year sent six years or less and retain your service | 
it in another state, (1) credit. If you withdraw your account, you 
F bilan tebiliaiey you cannot pay your will lose your service credit and cannot re- § 
Hi Feenstra contribution to Ken- instate it unless you return to teaching in | 
i eee Eystem tucky, (2) you will be three years. Withdraw your account before / 
iif eligible to retire when you have taught 5 you are absent 13 years. 
ht rege ser siiaiseianaican driesiealtaaniaadl 6. Q. I have taught 30 years in Kentucky and I | 
if ; am 61 years old. I want to teach in another 
iit 2. Q. I am 63 years old and have taught 10 years. state two or three years and return to Ken- | 
ik (1) When can I retire, and (2) how much tucky. Can I pay my dues to Kentucky? 
’ will I receive? A. No. You may be absent three years and re- [ 
* A. (1) Any member reaching age 70 is auto- main eligible to retire at the close of either 7 
; matically retired regardless of minimum re- year. If you retire while teaching in another |” 
quirements. Since you cannot reach the state you will receive your retirement allow- 
i minimum of 20 years, you cannot retire until ance from Kentucky, even though you are |) 
i 70. To be in membership at 70, teach three teaching there. That state, however, might . 
4 . years or more of each six-year period; that object to your teaching if you are retired in 7 
Hi is, four or more years by age 70. (2) On Kentucky. Ask the secretary of the retire- 
four years of prior service and ten years of ment system of the state to which you are 
subsequent service, the minimum retirement going if you can receive an annuity from} 
allowance is $140 and the maximum $440 Kentucky and teach concurrently in that | 4 
per year for life. state. q 





x 














i 8. Q. I am 38 years old and have taught regularly 7, Q. I will have my 30 years by age 50. Can If 
h for 16 years, excepting the year 1946-47. retire for disability? 4 
ny Can I now pay for that year? A. A member cannot retire for disability unless 7 
if A. Contributions should be made during the permanently disabled so far as teaching is 
i year for which credit is desired; however, concerned. ie 
Ii contributions will be accepted in such cases 
Ai if failure to pay prevents retirement. In 8. Q. I shall not be able to teach in 1949-50 andj 
i your case you will be eligible to retire at age I want to arrange to pay my retirement § 
50, if disabled, with 28 years of credit, and contribution. Send details. : 
voluntarily at 60 with 38 years of credit. A. If you are on leave of absence, you may pay ; 
' Maximum of $1,200 will be available to you your retirement contribution; ‘if not, youl 













at 65, without the year 1946-47. oisent. 









& 2 h th ext two years, how do I . : 
ee eee a wae acon 9. Q. I am 70 years: old and retire July 1, 1949.7 
handle my account? I am 36 years old. i : : q 
I have 30 years of prior service with salary | 








A. One may be absent six years and still retain from 1986 to 1941, $2,000 or more, andi 
her service credit. In your case do nothing have weld on mestoum sulavy each year! 
in regard to your account. Wit wilh 1 receive? 

5. Q. I have 18 years of service credit and am 38 A. You are entitled to receive $868.80 per year 








years old. I must be out of teaching for an for life. 
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K. E. A. Annual Audit 


Louisville 2, Kentucky 
July 20, 1949 
To the Board of Directors 


Kentucky Education Association 
Louisville, Kentucky 


Gentlemen: 

We have completed an audit of the books and records of the Kentucky Education 
Association, Louisville, Kentucky, for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1949, and present our 
report herewith. 


HISTORY 

The first effort to organize the teachers in Kentucky occurred in 1851. The first 
meeting of the state association, and the adoption of the first constitution, took place in 1857. 
In 1858, authority for the Association was given by legislative act. Incorporation of the 
Association was effected in 1907. 

In 1932 and 1933, the present eleven district organizations were formed. A marked 
increase in membership followed the organization of the districts. 

The teacher-tenure law and the teachers’ retirement system are major accomplishments 
of the Association. A constant effort of the Association, in the past and at present, is to 
secure increases of funds for public education. The past two decades have seen great 
advances toward a more adequate financial program for public schools—and the prime 
factor in these accomplishments has been the Kentucky Education Association. One of its 
principal present objectives is further progress toward adequate financing of public schools 
in Kentucky. 

The Association has had three full-time executive secretaries: R. E. Williams (deceased); 
W. P. King (deceased); and your present secretary, John W. Brooker. 

FINANCES DURING THE YEAR ENDED JUNE 30, 1949 

During the year, incomes exceeded expenditures by $2,181.43, as shown by the ac- 
companying Statement of Incomes and Expenditures. 

The more significant variations from the previous year were— 


Income from membership fees: 
Year ended June 30, 1948 E z $44,327.75 
Year ended June 30, 1949 45,676.80 


Increase $ 1,849.05 

Income from advertising 
Year ended June 80, 1948 $ 5,440.81 
Year ended June 30, a 


Increase pA sitnncip D AO 
Donation from the Louisville Retail Merchants Association: 

Year ended June 30, 1948 $ 1,000.00 

Year ended June 30, 1949 500.00 























Decrease : ‘i $ 500.00 
Reimbursement from the National Education Association: 

Year ended June 30, 1948 

Year ended June 30, 1949 $ 1,500.00 


Increase $ 1,500.00 
Publication expense of Kentucky School Journal: 

Year ended June 30, 1948 $16,413.43 

Year ended June 30, 1949 18,065.75 








Increase $ 1,652.32 
Net cost of annual convention (excluding donations from the 
Louisville Retail Merchants Association): 
Year. ended June 30, 1948 $ 2,985.01 
Year ended June 30, 1949 1,120.46 


Decrease $ 1,864.55 
Salary of Public Relations Director: 

Year ended June 30, 1948 $ 4,500.00 

Year ended June 30, 1949 


Decrease $ 4,500.00 
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Retirement allowance (for W. P. King, now deceased): 



































Year ended June 30, 1948 none 

Year ended June 30, 1949 $ 2,250.00 

Increase $ 2,250.00 
Salary and expenses of Director of Field Services: 

Year ended June 30, 1948 $ 1,322.25 

Year ended June 30, 1949 5,145.26 

Increase $ 3,823.01 
Expenses of classroom teachers: 

Year ended June 30, 1948 $ 1,621.94 

Year ended June 30, 1949 5,488.10 

Increase $ 3,866.16 
Interpretation and promotion expense: 

Year ended June 30, 1948 $ 2,184.67 

Year ended June 30, 1949 577.31 

Decrease $ 1,607.86 





The Comparative Statement of Budgeted and Actual Income and Expenditures shows 
that the budget adopted by the Board of Directors at the beginning of the year was closely 
followed. Expenditures were $58,173.25 against a predetermined budget of $58,150.00. 
Incomes exceeded the budget by $2,204.68—in consequence of which the net worth of the 
Association increased approximately $2,200.00. The net worth of the Association is now 
$14,966.85, as shown by the accompanying Balance Sheet. 


RECOMMENDATION RELATIVE TO PROPERTY ACCOUNTING 

Office furniture and fixtures, having an approximate cost of $1,600, are not carried as 
assets on the general books of the Association. We recommend that property records (inde- 
neagen of the general books) be set up to establish control of, and accountability for, 
these assets. 


BOOKS AND RECORDS 
The Association maintains an orthodox double-entry set of books, which we found 
to be well kept. The internal controls in effect, in our opinion, are adequate. 


CERTIFICATE AND OPINION 

We have made a balance sheet audit of the Kentucky Education Association as of 
June 80, 1949, and have reviewe e income and expense accounts for the year ended 
on that date. Our examination included such tests of the records and other auditing pro- 
cedure as we considered necessary... 

In our opinion the accompanying balance sheet and statement of income and expenditures 
present fairly the financial condition of the Kentucky Education Association at June 30, 1949, 
and the results of its operations for the year ended on that date, in comformity with generally 
accepted accounting principles consistently followed by the Association. 

Respectfully submitted, 
CARDWELL, BowER & ALLEN 
By W. Frank Allen 


Certified Public Accountant 























/bam 
STATEMENT OF INCOMES AND EXPENDITURES 
For The Year Ended June 30, 1949 
INCOME 
Iisa sr RREADNEND “x WUMNMEDERTITARID RUNG as Fo oc Sac ccw acca ccna $45,676.80 
Income from advertising in the Kentucky School Journal................ 7,892.10 
Donation from the Retail Merchants Association ..............-.---.-+----++ 500.00 
Interest and dividends on bonds and preferred stock owned.......... 595.78 
Convention receipts—1948-49 4,190.00 
N. E. A. reimbursement ............. 1,500.00 
Total Income for the Year ..... $60,354.68 
EXPENDITURES 
Publication expense of Kentucky School Journal: 
Printing and mailing a $14,761.00 
Postage 734.95 
Addressograph plates and frames 600.00 
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Cuts for illustrations 920.75 































































































Miscellaneous expense 70.00 
Outside clerical work 979.05 
Total publication expense for the year .................-..-.-0+-- $18, 065.75 
Rental and lights & 2,351.58 
Furniture and _ fixtures 45.86 
Telephone and telegraph 546.31 
Awards 100.00 
Audit expense 200.00 
Dues—other organizations 217.50 
1949 annual convention 5,310.46 
Salary of Secretary-Treasurer 5,000.00 
Retirement allowance 2,250.00 
Salary of Director of Field Services 8,800.00 
Office salaries 6,210.00 
Interest expense 51.15 
Office printing and stationery 720.15 
Office postage 468.87 
Office supplies and expense 881.55 
Miscellaneous general expense 129.55 
Future Teachers of America 110.18 
Expenses of classroom teachers 5,488.10 
Travel expense of N. E. A. delegates 660.00 
Travel expense of ; BS. 2,126.17 
Travel expense of President 198.48 
Travel expense of Secretary-Treasurer 1,276.78 
Travel expense of Director of Field Services 1,345.26 
Travel expense of Planning Board 286.86 
Interpretation and promotion expense 577.31 
Cash discounts allowed 94.26 
Social Security tax 161.67 
Total Expenditures for the year : 58,178.25 
EXCESS OF INCOME OVER EXPENDITURES FOR THE 
YEAR ENDED JUNE 30, 1949 $ 2,181.48 





BALANCE SHEET 





























June 30, 1949 

The Association owned assets as follows: 
Cash in bank $ 2,273.85 
Office cash fund 20.00 
Accounts receivable 103.81 
Bonds and preferred stock owned—at cost 12,971.92 

Total Assets of the Association $15,369.08 
Deduct: ° 
The Association had liabilities as follows: 
AE TER 5 ee Ie CONT ne iat ae ee ere meee $ 142.40 
Social Security tax payable 87.60 
Occupational tax withheld 88.28 
Income tax withheld 184.00 

Total Liabilities of the Association 402.23 








BALANCE OR NET WORTH OF THE KENTUCKY EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION AT JUNE 30, 1949 $14,966.85 


Bonds and preferred stocks owned have a present market value of $13,610.20. 
The mee Education Association is incorporated under the laws of the State of 
entuc 

Its legal life is fifty years from June 17, 1926. 

Its legal limit of indebtedness is $10,000. 

It is exempt from the Federal and State income tax laws 

Furniture and fixtures having an original cost of poor awe en $1,600 are not included 
in this Balance Sheet. See general narrative of report for recommendation per- 
taining to property accounting. 
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ANALYSIS OF ITEMS ON BALANCE SHEET RI 














> Si REE So aN EE SSA a ae ee $2,273.35 
Represents cash on deposit with the Guthrie Street Office, Citizens Fidelity Bank and E 
Trust Company, Louisville, Kentucky. THE 
' @inth 
oo NS ES ROR SES Se RRR eo tha ee ee aeRO TE ee ene ee A $20.00 files 
This is a cash fund kept in the association office for small cash expenditures. rials 
: are I 
ORT rte AE Eo Eat neo A Ee eA ne oie OSE $103.81 
Represents accounts as follows: : the ” 
Unpaid accounts for advertising in the Kentucky School Journal........ $ 67.50 m of re 
Postage deposit with the United States Post Office -....................-...--- 86.31 ® othe 
Total EL Mee Oy Spats 2d A LE Ne AIS NEA Ce Stee SS PEN $103.81 a 
= upon 
gee oe ee Loe it C2). ¢ Sih. ce eee $12,971.92 
The securities owned by the Association are kept in a safety deposit box at the Guthrie B rilm 
Street Office of the Citizens Fidelity Bank and Trust Company, Louisville, Kentucky. The 
following tabulation shows the cost of the securities as set forth on the books of the Associa- m Lengt 
tion and the June 30, 1949, market value. a Produ 
Face Value Description Cost Market Value | 
$1,000.00 Louisville Gas and Electric Company 5% preferred i , 
stock—par value $100.00 per share .....................--- $ 950.00 $ 1,125.00 id _ 
5,375.00 Louisville Gas and Electric Company 5% preferred : a 
stock—par value $25.00 per share ...............-----.----- 5,368.75 6,181.25 Y p 
5,000.00 Kentucky Utilities Company 4%4% preferred stock— a g 
par value $100.00 per share ..................-.....-:--00+-+- 4,603.00 4,975.00 ‘s 
1,000.00 Missouri-Pacific-Railroad Company 5% bonds, due ce _ 
. 1977, interest coupons in default .......................-.--- 1,002.50 800.00 ® Major 
300.00 . United States Savings Bonds—Series G .................-.----- 300.00 289.20 5 ‘| 
4 shares Chicago and Northwestern Railway Company : lk 
no-par value common stock ............--..------+-:--++----0-++- 42.00 | 
300.00 Chicago and Northwestern Railway Company 5% n n 
Series A preferred stock—$100.00 par value............ 81.75 i h 
200.00 Chicago and Northwestern Railway Company, Series Ronan 
A, 4%% convertible income bonds due > : 
Sa RE ee Ree 747.67 116.00 4 " 
‘ Sound 
Totals Sauvppcaeesnoceussneecnscasrcessl Sacccccnccencneccnsccenscsccsccccees $12,971.92 $13,610.20 4 Specia 
: ti 
I I cece FAC SUN a AE a te ae $142.40 4 q 
Represents unpaid invoices for miscellaneous expenses and unpaid expense reports 4 ti 


rendered by various officials of the Association. ® Cener 
f x 

















I a ad $87.60 tm 
Represents amount of social security tax due on salaries paid by the Association during Film ° 

the second quarter of the calendar year 1949. ® Lengt 
© Produ 

Isa ENON MR PAE PEON reo aoa a sd Seah bsok za cacacnasuaceuestsncat caxcoechet santo $38.23 3 S 
Represents amounts deducted from employees’ salaries during the second quarter of 9 Synop 

the calendar year 1949. 3 or 
4 tr 

I clits anit ntnipasiatnneissbiilanleniinens seticowsiaibdoninnnceaneneiniaeneninid $134.00 Zi ti 
Represents amounts deducted from employees’ salaries for the month of June, 1949. 4 e 

* Major 

SESE SEDI ot OR REC a RE $14,966.85 Fp 
Changes in Net Worth during the year were as follows: E me 

Shoe CUTS Se 2 (ak BE LS | ES SS See ree eer ee ee ee eee eee $12,785.42 : Recon 
Add: Excess of Income over Expenditures for the le 
eee RE ESE ORS | | OR aaa gS inet enna een ne ema 2,181.43 een 

Net Worth at June 30, 1949 ......... Ene : $14,966.85 Gener 
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REVIEWS OF PREVIEWS 


THE RATINGS of certain selected films listed 
in this issue are available from the preview 
files of the Bureau of Audio-Visual Mate- 
rials, University of Kentucky. These films 
are not necessarily in the film collection of 
the university but represent their evaluation 
of recently released films. Evaluations on 
other films may be had from the bureau 
upon request. 


Film Title: “How We Write Music.” 

Length: 18 minutes. Sound, B&W. 

Producer: University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa. 

Synopsis: An introduction to the mechanics of 
music. A clear presentation of what notes, 
sharps, trebel and bass clef are, and how they 
and the other music symbols are written to 
produce music. Children groups of about 4th 
grade demonstrate the playing of a simple 
melody. 

> Major purposes for which this film could be used: 
Teach introductory music classes on different 
levels; elementary school-music mechanics; 
high school harmony or appreciation; college 
harmony or humanities. 

Recommended level: Elementary, junior high, 
senior high, college, adult. 

> Sound: Excellent. Photography: Excellent. 

Special strengths or weaknesses: Excellent narra- 

tion; good demonstration; sequence good; tone 

quality fine; not enough detail—too elemen- 

tary in some respects. 

General estimate of the film: Excellent. 


Film Title: “Indian Gardens in Oklahoma.” 

q Length: 11 minutes. Sound, Color. 

> Producer: Educational Film Lab, c/o U. S. Indian 

3 School, Santa Fe, N. Mex. 

? Synopsis: Short history of Indians who were placed 
on reservations in Oklahoma; modern irrigated 
truck gardens for their subsistence; accultura- 
tion of Indians to white ways of farming, 
education. 

Major purposes for which this film could be used: 
Elementary, high school, and college geog- 
raphy. 

Recommended level: Junior high, senior high. col- 
lege, adult. 

Sound: Good. Photography: Good. 

General estimate of the film: Good. 
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GORDON C.GODBEY 
University of Kentucky 


Film Title: “The Desert People.” 

Length: 33 minutes. Sound, Color. 

Producer: Educational Film Lab, c/o U. S. Indian 
School, Santa Fe, N. Mex. 

Synopsis: Adaptation of the Papago to an environ- 
ment restricted to desert plants, use of irriga- 
tion shown. 

Major purposes for which this film could be used: 
College sociology, geography, anthropology; 
service clubs; general programs; farmer edu- 
cation; elementary and high schools. 

Recommended level: Junior high, senior high, 
college, adult. 

Sound: Good. Photography: Good. 

Special strengths or weaknesses: Does not give 
enough actual details of the social processes 
involved in the Indians’ struggle for existence; 
economic activities well shown; all good in 
general—plant names could be emphasized 
more. 

General estimate of the film: Good. 


Film Title: “A New Frontier.” 

Length: 20 minutes. Sound, Color. 

Producer: The Princeton Film Center, Princeton, 
No Of. 

Synopsis: Review of U. S.; Arabian exploitation of 
oil resources; shows scenes of drilling, piping, 
and refining oil; colonies for U. S. workers and 
families; native quarters; construction, etc. 

Major purposes for which this film could be used: 
Show U. S. oil industry abroad; show Arabian 
life as they work on projects of oil companies; 
create favorable feeling toward Arabs. 

Recommended level: Junior high, senior high, 
college, adult. 

Sound: Good. Photography: Good. 

Special strengths or weaknesses: Designed to show 
the story as U. S. oil interests want it shown; 
well produced; good story; scratched through- 
out, sound blurry in places. 

General estimate of the film: Good. 
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the fastest-selling geographyx 


MAN IN His WORLD 
essential geography for grades 
4-7 


Our Big World- grade 4 


The American Continents 
-grade 5 


Old World Lands 
- grade 6 


A World View - grade 7 


Teachers’ guides and pupils’ 
workbooks 


V School administrators and teachers from coast 
to coast declare it “the best series on the 
market.” 


Vv It captured more than 74 per cent of all 1948 
geography changes in 15 Midwest states. 


V The easiest series to teach, because it is simply 
written, skillfully edited, meaningfully illus- 
trated. 


Write for descriptive literature 


Silver Burdett Company 
221 E. 20th St., Chicago 16, Il. 


Representative: Austin S. Durham, 9 Dumfries Ave., Fort Thomas, Ky. 
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Constitution and By-Laws 
[Continued from page 15] 

5. The Fifth District shall consist of 
Jefferson, Shelby, Oldham, Henry, and 
Trimble counties. 

6. The Middle Cumberland District 
shall include Adair, Russell, Clinton, 
Wayne, McCreary, Pulaski, and Casey 
counties. 

7. The Upper Cumberland District 
shall include the counties of Whitley, Bell, 
Harlan, Knox, Clay, and Laurel. 

8. The Central District shall be com- 
posed of the counties of Rockcastle, Jack- 
son, Garrard, Madison, Estill, Powell, 
Boyle, Mercer, Jessamine, Clark, Mont- 
gomery, Anderson, Woodford, Fayette, 
Bourbon, Nicholas, Robertson, Harrison, 
Scott, Franklin, Lincoln, and Lee. 

9. The Northern District shall consist of 
the counties of Carroll, Owen, Gallatin, 
Grant, Pendleton, Bracken, Campbell, Ken- 
ton, and Boone. 

10. The Upper Kentucky River District 
shall be composed of the counties of Leslie, 
Perry, Letcher, Knott, Owsley, Breathitt, 
and Wolfe. 

11. The Eastern District shall consist 
of the counties of Pike, Floyd, Martin, John- 
son, Elliott, Lawrence, Rowan, Carter, 
Boyd, Bath, Fleming, Mason, Lewis, Green- 
up, Magoffin, Morgan, and Menifee. 

Sec. 8. The Board of Directors shall 
have the power to change the boundary 
line of any District Association, either vol- 
untarily or by petition of a majority of the 
active members of this Association in the 
county or counties petitioning such request. 
Provided first, that no change shall be made 
until after the Board of Directors, or cor- 
responding body, of the District Associa- 
tion so affected shall have received due 
notice of the proposed change and shall 
have been given opportunity to protest 
against such proposed change; second, that 
the territory affected shall be contiguous to 
the district to which transfer is requested. 

[See next page 
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NEW HORIZONS IN TEACHING 
Suggestions we hope you will find 
helpful and interesting 


“Televised” Story of Our Flag 
An Easy-to-get-up Schoo! Program 


Below are basic facts. Young people write 
script. Commentator’ reads while silent 
actors carry on within big frame simulat- 
ing video area of ‘‘television screen’. 
Make flags, paper. Study complete flag story. 





Red, White and Blue 
700 years ago Edw. I 


' made St. George’s 
White cross an Eng. flag. 


Cross of St.George 1606—Jas. I united 
crosses St. George 
and St. Andrew for 
England-Scotland. 

(Union Jack’’) 
psn 1707—This 
St. Andrew onred field, 
a flag of 
Gr. Brit. 

Union Flag (Jack) (Meteor) 


Stars and Stripes 
Before united colo- 
nies’ flag, Rhode 
Island used 13 white 
stars in a blue field. 


1776—Jan. 1, united 
colonies’ flag — Me- 
teor flag with 13 red 
and white stripes. 


1777—June 14, U.S. 
flag; 13 stripes red, 
white; 13 white stars 
in a blue field. 


1794—15 states. Flag 
gets 15 stars, 15 stripes. 





Meteor Flag — 
Red Ensign 








Rhode Island Flag 





Flag of United 
Colonies 1818 — 20 states. 
Stripes go back to 13; stars go up to 20. 
Provision —a new star for each new state. 


The above data— based on ‘*The Flag Of 
Our United States” by Moss, published by 
Rand McNally & Company (out of print). 
For flag law, 5c—write Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington, D.C. 


We hope the foregoing is helpful to you 
just as millions of people find chewing 
Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum helpful to them. 


Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum is your 
standard of quality = 


for real as —"WWRIGLEY'S, 
chewing ARMINT 
satisfaction. % SPEA™ cus. 














THE NEW 


OKS 


THE NATION'S 
BASIC READERS 


e Child Experience Stories 
e Integrated Textfilms 
@ The Practical Rebus 
e The Triple Teaching Plan 


e Complete Word Recognition 
Techniques 


e@ Special Helps for Immature 
Pupils 


Write for Information Today 


EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 
WHITE PLAINS, NEW YORK 








= 





ARTICLE VI 
Meetings. 


Section 1. The time, place, and type of 


general state meetings shall be determined 


by the Board of Directors. 
Sec. 2. The President of this Associa- 


tion shall call a meeting of the Presidents § 
and Secretaries of the several District Asso-§ 
ciations not later than June 1 each year for} 
the purpose of making arrangements for? 


meetings of the District Associations. 


ARTICLE VII 


Section 1. The Constitution and By-/ 
Laws of District Associations shall be con-% 
sistent with this Constitution. Each dis-§ 
trict shall require of each of its members] 


a fee of from $4.00 to $4.50, all of which 


shall be transmitted to the Executive Sec-} 


retary of this Association. He shall retain 


three dollars and fifty cents ($3.50) of each’ 
fee for the General Association, and within 4 
thirty days (30 days) after its receipt, hej 


shall send the remainder to the Secretary 
of the District in which the member has his| 
(or her) teaching residence. 


Sec. 2. At the close of each fiscal year} 


the Treasurer of each District Association 


shall file an itemized financial statement off} 
receipts and disbursements of his district™ 
with the Executive Secretary of the State} 


Association. 


Sec. 3. Each district shall elect annually} 


one delegate for each hundred, or major 


fraction thereof, of its active members to} 


represent the district in the Delegate As- 
sembly. Representation shall be based on 
the active membership of the district in the 
State Association as determined by the 
records of the Executive Secretary at 3:00 
o'clock on the first day of the annual meet-' 
ing of the State Association. The President 
and Secretary of each District Association 


shall serve as additional delegates repre-| 


senting such district in the Delegate As- 
sembly. 
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Sec. 4. It shall be the duty of each Dis- 
trict Association to elect as many alternates 
to the Delegate Assembly as that District 
has delegates. 

Sec. 5. No person shall be qualified to 
serve as a delegate to the Delegate Assem- 
bly who has not paid or pledged the Asso- 
ciation dues on or before December 1. 

Sec. 6. Delegates shall be certified in 
the order named on the list of delegates 
and alternates submitted by the District 
Association until the quota is reached. 


ArtTicLE VIII 
Delegate Assembly 


Section 1. The Delegate Assembly shall 
be composed of the delegates representing 
the District Associations, and the general 
officers of this Association. Each delegate 
shall present credentials of election signed 
by the President and Secretary of the dis- 
trict which he represents. The Secretary of 
the District Association shall forward im- 
mediately after the election of delegates an 
official list to the Executive Secretary of 
this Association. 

Sec. 2. The President of this Association 
shall appoint a credentials committee which 
shall approve the credentials of all dele- 
gates before they are admitted to member- 
4 ship of the Delegate Assembly. 

Sec. 3. The Delegate Assembly shall 
adopt its own parliamentary rules of pro- 
cedure. It shall by a plurality vote elect 
the general officers of the Kentucky Ed- 
ucation Association. It shall be the legisla- 
tive body of this Association, possessing the 
power to advise the Board of Directors in 
all matters, and to recommend and adopt 
educational policies and activities which 
shall be pursued by this Association. The 
President shall be entitled to vote only in 
case of a tie. 


ARTICLE IX 
Vacancies 


Vacancies in the general offices shall be 


filled by appointment by the Board of Di- 
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YOU 
WILL 
LIKE 


these outstanding 
Iroquois publications: 


The New ‘Dintes Lights of Literature Series‘ 
by Shattuck, Chamberlain, and Winn 
Science and You, Living with Science, 
and Our Surroundings’ 
by Fowler, Collister, and Thurston 
Our Own United States’ 
by Southworth 
The Iroquois New Standard 
General Mathematics Series‘ 
by Patton and Young 
The Building With Numbers 
Arithmetic Work Books* 
by Patton and Young 
‘Literary readers. 2Junior High School General Science. 
’High School American History. ‘Junior High School 
General Mathematics. 

Eight. 


IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, Inc. 


Kentucky Representative: THOMAS A. PASSONS 


HOME OFFICE: SYRACUSE 2, NEW YORK 
New York Chicago Atlanta Dallas 


*For Grades Three through 

















Check Your Needs for Opening Day 
Call Us for Prompt Delivery of. . 


Desks Folding Chairs 


Chairs 


Kindergarten 
Chairs and 
Tables 


Library Chairs 
and Tables 


Teaching Helps 
Files Storage Cabinets 


THE CHAS. H. BUNCH COMPANY 
Southern Trust Bldg. 
Louisville, Kentucky 

WaAbash 1654 


Folding Tables 


Blackboard 
Crayon, Maps 
Health Charts 


Globes 
Library Books 


Your dependable Source of Supply 
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rectors except as provided in Article IV, 
Sec. 2. Vacancies in the Board of Direc- 
tors shall be filled by selection made by the 
officers of the district so affected, provided 
that such selection shall not extend beyond 
the Association year. 


ARTICLE X 
Committees 


There shall be no permanent committees 
of this Association. The President shall 
have the power to create any committee 
which he may deem necessary and appoint 
members thereto, but upon the completion 
of its assigned task, such committee shall 
cease to function. Expenses incurred by 
committees while in pursuit of their as- 
signed duties may be borne by this Asso- 
ciation. 

ARTICLE XI 


Departments 


The Departments of this Association 
shall be: 


1. A Department of Superintendents 
consisting of two sections— 

(a) Superintendent of 
County Districts. 


(b) Superintendent of Schools of Inde- E 


pendent School Districts. 


2. Department of Elementary Education 


(including grades one to six). 


8. Department of Secondary Education | 


(including grades seven to twelve). 
4. Department of Colleges. 
5. Department of Fine Arts. 


6. Department of Vocational Education. é 


7. Department of Secondary School 
Principals. 


8. Department of Classroom Teachers. 


ARTICLE XII 
Official Journal 


The official organ of this Association © 
shall be the Kentucky School Journal which 





T o accompany the state-adopted 





seventh and eighth grade mathemat- 





ics texts. By Schorling, Clark, and 





Smith. 


D ouble-duty workbooks that re- 





view and reteach for understanding 





—that provide abundant practice 





for mastery. 


Workbooks 


Mathematics 


BOOKS ONE AND TWo! 


2126 PRAIRIE AVENUE, CHICAGO 16 


Schockley Lockridge, State Rep. 


World Book Company 
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may be issued monthly from September to 
May, inclusive. A copy of each issue shall 
be mailed to each member of this Asso- 
ciation. 


ARTICLE XIII 
Amendments 


This Constitution may be amended and 
altered at any annual meeting of the Dele- 
gate Assembly by a two-thirds vote of the 
"| members present; provided that the amend- 
ment or alteration has been proposed in 
writing on a previous day of said meeting. 


ARTICLE XIV 
By-Laws 


By-Laws not inconsistent with this Con- 
stitution may be adopted by a two-thirds 
vote of the members present at a designated 
meeting of the Delegate Assembly. The 
provision of any section of the By-Laws 
may be suspended by a two-thirds vote of 
the members present. 


ARTICLE XV 


This Constitution shall become effective 
on July 1, 1982, when approved by a ma- 
jority of the vote of the General Assembly 
’ of the K.E.A., on April 15, 1932. This is to 
7 be the Constitution and By-Laws of the 
K.E.A., and takes the place of the Constitu- 
tion and By-Laws in effect at the time of 
the adoption of this Constitution; provided 
that all officers elected under the provisions 


THREE SCORE AND TEN... 


People nowadays often live be- 
yond the biblical span of 70 
years. The wise man ensures 
that he will not outlive his in- 
come. A retirement policy of the 
Sun Life Assurance Company of 
Canada will give you a guar- 
anteed income for as long as you 
live. . 

Start saving today — call 

R. S. ELDER, Branch Manager 
Sun Life Assurance Co. of Canada 


1402 Heyburn Bldg. 
Louisville 2, Ky. 

















of the old Constitution shall serve under 
this Constitution until their successors shall 
have been named and installed. 


THE 1950 K.E.A. CONVENTION will 
be held in Louisville, Kentucky, on April 
12, 18, and 14. 


DL kkkGor better reading results be sure to consider 





READING WITH PHONTCS 


by HAY and WINGO |. 
READING WITH PHONICS presents a basic method of teaching children to read. The 
material is designed for use in grades 1-3, but may be used at any grade level where 
reading difficulties are encountered. 
The program consists of a PUPIL’S EDITION and a TEACHERS’ EDITION which gives 
the step-by-step procedure for conducting the program. 


E. G. Walker . 
J. Minor Stuart Representatives 


J. B LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


Chicago 
Philadelphia 
Atlanta 
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Service, Texas A. & M. College System AND THEIR USE obje 
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ROY L. DONAHUE, Extension Agronomist, A. & M. eS 
College of Texas a re 
Natural resources in relation to human re- W 
sources are discussed in detail for each of the has | 
southern states. Resources of each state and 1 
: : : ams Educ 
region are graphically presented in numerous * 
maps, charts, tables and photographs. The text — ment 
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The School Administrator’s 
Opportunity 
[| Continued from page 25] 


Educational Division of the Veterans Ad- 
ministration are former school administra- 
tors. They make a comprehensive study of 
the trainee’s physical, mental, and social 
background and take into consideration all 
phases of his previous training. This en- 
ables them to advise the trainee into an 
objective in which he will be able to have 
a reasonable degree of success. 


When the objective for training a veteran 
has been established, he is referred to the 
Education and Training Section for place- 
ment and supervision. If the objective for 
training as stated on his advisement records 
is not available, the information is given to 
the Training Facilities Section for the pur- 
pose of finding, developing, or creating the 
training opportunity. The Training Facil- 
ities Specialist is given complete informa- 
tion on the veteran which enables him to 
answer any question that a prospective 


employer or institutional manager may ask. 
The veteran is placed in the best light to 
facilitate his placement into a training 


situation. The training officer guides all 
Public Law 16 trainees through their ad- 
justment period of on-the-job and institu- 
tional training, thus giving the veteran a 
good start toward success in his new field 
of endeavor. If the veteran is found to 
be a misfit, does not meet with proper 
degree of success, his training is interrupted 
and he is referred to Advisement and Guid- 
# ance Section for readvisement. They give 
# more tests, make a more careful investiga- 
7 tion of all training experiences, educational 
and vocational, to find a reason for failure. 
They use all the known tools and _pro- 
cedures of education to locate an area of 
interest or vocation in which the particular 
veteran may have the confidence in his 
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ability to succeed. When this is found he 
is referred back to Training and Training 
Facilities for placement. 


We are reaching the crest of Veterans 
Administration training (Adult Education) 
in the fields of Agricultural “Institutional 
On-The-Farm,” Industrial, and Vocational 
Education in Kentucky. This great program 
is being supported financially by the Veter- 
ans Administration. This support will prob- 
ably come to an end within the not too 
distant future, which will cause a deep 
trough or a depression in the adult educa- 
tional program of this state. This trough 
can become a small recession, if the school 
administration will take advantage of this 
golden opportunity of using the gains given 
them, while the Veterans Administration is 
carrying the load, to lay a solid foundation 
for future Adult Education. 


This foundation should be laid by the 
administrators through their own organiza- 
tions. They should endeavor to meet the 
needs of industry for trained personnel, to 
make the training of veterans so pleasant, 
thorough, and useful that they become 
advance agents for the public school’s 
future program. The School Administra- 
tors should let the veteran, the public in 
general, know the extent of their interest 
and effort in helping the Veterans Admin- 
istration to make a success of the program 
now in progress. They should stop sighing 
and wishing that the program was over, 
instead they should plan to hold all the 
gains made and strive to narrow the width 
and to make shallow the trough that may 
come following the removal of Veterans 
Administration support of the program. 
This can be accomplished if the Public 
School Administrators join hands with the 
Veterans Administration, Agricultural, In- 
dustrial, and Vocational forces of the State 
in planning now for the future. This is 
their great opportunity. 
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SCHOOL SERVICE 
COMPANY 


School 
Furniture and Supplies 
Junior Guild Library Service 


Everything for Schools 
Catalogs and Prices by Request. 


SCHOOL SERVICE CO. 


116 West Main St. 
T. W. Vinson, Manager 
Frankfort, Ky. 


























~ BOARDS OF EDUCATION 


Re: School Building and Financing 


We have had broad experience in 


handling school financing. 


* 





Inquiries invited without obligation. 
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Stein Bros. & Boyce 


Established 1853 
Starks Building Arcade 


LOUISVILLE 2, KENTUCKY 
Telephone WAbash 5331 
BALTIMORE NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
Cumberland, Md. Washington, D. C. 
MEMBERS OF NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
and other leading exchanges 
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Advances in Education 
[Continued from page 23] 


These organizations emphasized (a) the 


importance of accurate census records and jj 
(b) the need to make a change from 7 


the enforcement of attendance laws 


to a program of enrichment of the [| 
school curriculum. An accurate census | 
In order to establish an | 
accurate census as a basis for distributing | 
the per capita fund on a fair basis, the | 


has been made. 


census records in every school district were 
checked this spring. This is the most accu- 
rate census ever submitted, and on basis 
of the 676,383 school-age children, the per 


capita this year has hit a new high amount- | 


ing to $28.60 per pupil. 


10. School districts have continued to 
merge. 


county school systems. 


program of education. 


11. Approval of plans for school build- 


ings have increased. The Division of School 
Buildings and Grounds of the Department | 
of Education has approved projects on new © 
buildings, additions and repairs in school § 
buildings, since January 1, 1948, which are | 
estimated to cost approximately sixteen and © 
This estimated _ 
cost is for the erection of new buildings in 7 
90 districts, which will cost approximately | 
thirteen million dollars, and additions in 41 | 
districts which will cost approximately three | 


one-half million dollars. 


million dollars. 


12. Kentucky Teachers’ Retirement Sys- § 


tem has been made financially sound. The 
Kentucky retirement system is a full reserve 
system, financially sound in every respect. 
For the purpose of making the retirement 
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Since January, 1948, the State | 
Department of Education in the interest of | 
efficiency and economy has assisted nine |) 
independent school systems in uniting with + 
The total number | 
of school districts in the Commonwealth | 
has been reduced to 237 at the present time. | 
This is a wholesome trend in the total | 
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system actuarially sound, the 1948 General 
Assembly appropriated $2,439,606.64, effec- 
tive July 1, 1948, in addition to the regu- 
lar annual appropriation of $1,475,000.00. 


13. Teacher welfare has been improved 
through a plan of sick leave. The General 
Assembly in 1948 enacted legislation pro- 
viding for sick leave pay for teachers. 


14. Vocational agriculture continues to 
improve and expand. There has been defi- 
nite improvement this year in the quality 
of teachers in the regular program of voca- 
tional agriculture. Emergency teachers in 
this program have been eliminated. The 
Institutional-on-farm Training Program for 
veterans has received state-wide recogni- 
tion. At the present time this program 
includes 635 teachers with 15,000 veterans 
enrolled. The program for out-of-school 
youth this year provided 167 classes, with 
fifteen or more sessions each, with an en- 
rollment of more than 3,500. The adult 
farmer classes have reached 4,000 this year. 
The veterans program, the program for 
out-of-school farm youth, and the adult 
farmer program—all are integral parts of 
the program of education for the secondary 
schools in Kentucky. 


15. The program of vocational home 
economics has been strengthened. Signifi- 
cant in the program of home economics 
education this year has been the initiation 
of a program through which teachers, ad- 
ministrators, and pupils and also state 
supervisors set up co-operatively long-time 
plans for improving the physical aspects 
of the departments. The home economics 
program has been strengthened during 
1948-49 through the development of local 
courses of study with emphasis on a bal- 
anced course of study built on the needs 
and the interests of the girls enrolled. Plans 
are being projected this year for the de- 
velopment in the immediate future of cur- 
riculum guides focusing on personal growth 
and development of girls. This phase of 
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© TEACHERS 


Workbooks give you 
guides for assignments, 
activities, and tests. Ex- 
perienced, as well as 
novice teachers, find the 
teaching load lightened by 
intelligent use of work- 
books. WINSTON: work- 
books in arithmetic, read- 
ing, geography, dictionary, American 
history, world history, general mathe- 
matics, and general science are available. 


Do you ask, “Where can I find up-to- 
date information on countries where 
change is daily headlined?” In NEIGH- 
BORS ACROSS THE SEAS, of course. 
Just off press, this geography by Norman 
Carls is already in great demand. 


Rabbits and Ducks are sure-fire fasci- 
nation for children in primary grades. 
Colorful PRIMARY NUMBER CUT- 
OUTS include 26 cuddly yellow rab- 
bits, 24 lovable yellow ducks, and other 
visual aids. Ask for No. 14 in the series 
NUMBER AS THE CHILD SEES IT. 


Twins move to town in September. 
Johnnie, Nancy, and their friend, Tom, 
get a big kick out of introducing the 
twins to their new school. Social studies 
concepts, at the primary level, ideally 
developed in TOM’S TOWN, second 
book in the New WINSTON SOCIAL 
STUDIES, will help you plan interest- 
ing classroom projects. 


If you are looking for library books, 
remember that WINSTON is headquar- 
ters for the best in juvenile literature. 
The publisher of Jack O’Brien’s famous 
SILVER CHIEF SERIES and of Eric 
Knight’s LASSIE COME-HOME must 
have other dog books equally arresting. 
Write for library list. 


WINSTON *>ic:7' 

















INVEST IN 
KENTUCKY 


. 





Mr. Superintendent : 


We specialize in high-grade School 
Building Revenue Bonds. We pio- 
neered the issuance of this type of 
security and our years of experience 
will be helpful to you in planning the 
financing of new schools. 


THE BANKERS BOND Co. 


INCORPORATED 
Ky. Home Life Bldg. 
Louisville, Kentucky 


Teleph Ma Long Distance 238 
elephones? ) Local JAckson 0226 








Fill ape with 


GASOLINE 


@ CATALYTIC FORTIFIED 
@ ALWAYS SEASON-RIGHT 


There's an fisbleae 


Dealer nearby to serve you well 


ASHLAND OIL & REFINING COMPANY 
ASHLAND, KENTUCKY 


the curriculum will strengthen the regular 
subject-matter curriculum. 

The Kentucky Association of Future 
Homemakers of America, made up of high 


school home economics girls, has grown | 
and developed. During the past year there | 


has been a 15 per cent increase in the num- 
ber of chapters and a 19 per cent increase 


in the number of members. This organiza- | 


tion, as a part of the homemaking program, 
provides an additional way of reaching the 


goals of the homemaking program and gives | 
girls invaluable experience in learning to } 


work in an organization. 


16. The school lunch program has be- 
come more widespread. The national school 
lunch program inaugurated September, 
1943, in Kentucky with 400 schools co- 
operating has developed rapidly, and this 


year 1,100 schools, or approximately 19 per | 


cent of the schools and 35 per cent of the 


children, are participating. This program § 
is accepted and operates as an integral part © 
of the regular school program being used §j 
for instructional and educational purposes. | 
The goals include good nutrition and good % 


food habits as well as provision of food for 
children. 


17. The program of vocational rehabili- 


tation is reaching more people. Through 


the Division of Vocational Rehabilitation J 
in 1948-49 a total of 848 handicapped adults } 
have been placed in profitable employment. 
The income of these handicapped persons | 
amounts to more than three times their § 
wages before rehabilitation services were ” 
@ anda 


provided. 


18. The schools have recognized the 4 


need for stronger public relations. An 


eighteen-member committee on _ school | 
public relations selected by the K.E.A. and | 
the State Department of Education was ap- " 
pointed by the State Superintendent inj 
January, 1949. This committee is avail- | 


able to serve the local school districts in 
helping to interpret the school program to 


the public. This represents an approach 
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to strengthening the understanding between 
the public and the teaching profession that 
our problems in education may be ap- 
proached co-operatively. 


19. Local support for schools has con- 
tinued to increase. In an effort to pay in- 
creased costs and to provide better school 
programs, school districts have continued 
to increase local tax rates. For the 1948-49 
school year, 63 county districts and 93 inde- 
pendent districts have levied a tax rate of 
$1.50 excluding levy for sinking fund pur- 
poses. 


20. The number of emergency teachers 
employed has declined, and the training 
level of emergency teachers has improved. 
The number of emergency teachers em- 
ployed during the 1948-49 school year de- 
clined from the peak of approximately 
5,300 last year to approximately 4,300. Ap- 
proximately 1,400 of the emergency teach- 
ers employed this year attended school last 
summer to increase their training, and ap- 
proximately 1,000 increased their training 
during the year by taking extension or cor- 
respondence courses. The level of teacher 
preparation used as a basis for issuing 
emergency certificates has been raised. A 
balance has been reached between supply 
and demand of high school teachers except 
in a few special fields. The effective work 
of the state program of teacher recruitment 
is reflected in the increase in the number of 
prospective teachers enrolled in the 33 in- 
stitutions of higher learning in the state. 
Approximately 1,100 high school teachers 
and approximately 300 elementary teachers 
completed the four-year certification pro- 
gram this year. Present enrollments indi- 
cate that the number will be larger next 
year and in better balance between the 
secondary and elementary teachers. 


The teachers of the Lexington City 
Schools are the first to pay their member- 
ship in the Kentucky Education Association 
for 1949-50 on a one hundred per cent basis. 
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-tive group of Art mediums => ‘ 





THIS 
TEACHER 


recommends our distinc-——! 4 


a | BY 


= | 


) Me 
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for student and profession-_< ~~" a Vy 
al use. For Art in Schools, pin hs a 
in the Home or in your 

Club. 


None compares to.... 


PRANG Textile COLORS 


FOR FABRICS 


DEK-ALL COLORS 


For Glass, China, Metal, Pottery, etc. 
Visit our art department, let our Art 
Director demonstrate their many 
uses. Consult her about School and 
Workshop Programs. 


OFFICE EQUIPMENT CO. 


INCORPORATED 
117-125 S. Fourth St. Louisville 
128 W. Short Lexington 
351 Fredrica St., Owensboro 


6 





WA 5161 
Tel. 3372 
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JUST PUBLISHED! 
The Most Up-to-Date, Most 


Authoritative Handy-Size Dictionary 


WEBSTER’S NEW COLLEGIATE DIC- 
TIONARY is an entirely new work, based on 
the big Webster’s New International Dictionary, 
Second Edition, the ‘‘Supreme Authority,’’ an 
is characterized by the same outstanding schol-. 
arship and accuracy. More than 125,000 entries ; 
2,300 terms illustrated. Hundreds of new words. 
$5.00 and up, depending on style and binding. 
Thumb index. G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Pu 
lishers, Springfield 2, Mass. 

















FTER a vacation your Journal is 
| back home. 


ETTER equipped than ever before 
to serve your printing needs, and 

Chik 

Beck 

OMPLETELY stocked with Office Supplies and Equip- 
ment and miscellaneous School Supplies, we are at 
your service. 


Doul 


F. E 


The STANDARD PRINTING Co. 


INCORPORATED 


of LOUISVILLE 








LEADERS for ELEMENTARY GRADES 





today’s health SELF-HELP 
AnD growth series NUMBER SERIES 


CHARTERS-SMILEY-STRANG - REVISED - 
The favorite health education program in CLARK AND CUSHMAN 


— everywhere. Compiete for grades A new edition of this program in primary 


arithmetic, long the leading series in the 
Health and Fun Let’s Be Healthy earliest grades. Newly revised to meet 
—Gr.1 —Gr. 5 the latest trend and method of intro- 


Health through the Habits Healthful ducing numbers to beginners. Newly 
Year—Gr. 2 and Safe—Gr. 6 graded also. 


Health S G ing Up Healthil , 
ss — NUMBER PLAY-Readiness. Grade 1 


Healthful Ways A Sound Body IN NUMBER LAND — Grades 1-2 
—Gr. 4 —Gr. 8 NUMBERS AT WORK -— Grades 2-3 








THE MACMILLAN COMPANY — 2459 Prairie Avenue—Chicago 16 


Represented in Kentucky by 
MRS. J. B. HOLLOWAY, Lexington FRENCH MAGGARD, Lexington 
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Publishers’ Representatives 
in Kentucky 


Allyn and Bacon—Paul B. Price, 154. Louisiana 
Avenue, Lexington, Kentucky. 
American Book Company— 
H. R. Brown, 2516 Newman Street, Ashland, 
Kentucky. 
O. L. McElroy, Eminence, Ky. 
Cadmus Books—Jesse L. Lair, 426 Military Street, 
Georgetown, Kentucky. 
Childeraft—Mrs. Henry C. Lester, Princeton, Ken- 
tucky. 
Beckley, Cardy Company—C. H. Bunch, Southern 
Trust Building, Louisville 2, Kentucky. 
Doubleday and Company and Junior Literary 
Guild—T. W. Vinson, Frankfort, Kentucky. 
F. E. Compton & Co.—Jesse L. Lair, 426 Military 
Street, Georgetown, Kentucky. 
The Economy Co.—Jack Thompson, 2347 Saratoga 
Drive, Louisville, Kentucky. 
Encyclopaedia Britannica and Britannica Junior— 
Harry L. Senn, 262 Kalmia Avenue, Lexington 
8, Kentucky. 
Field Enterprises, Inc.— 
S. C. Callison, 2113 Speed Avenue, Louisville, 
Kentucky. 
William Campbell, 441 Kingsway Drive, Lex- 
ington, Kentucky. 


M. S. Hutchens, 126 West 19th Street, Owens- 


boro, Kentucky. 
Harry A. Wilk, 605 Third National Bank Build- 
ing, Nashville 8, Tennessee. 

The Frontier Press Distributing Company—Fred- 
erick W. Ernst, P. O. Box 1554, Lexington, 
Kentucky. 

George F. Cram Company—C. H. Bunch, Southern 
Trust Building, Louisville 2, Kentucky. 

Ginn & Company—Judson Harmon, Whitley City, 
Kentucky. 

D. C. Heath and Company—J. Edgar Pride, Clay, 
Kentucky. 

Houghton Mifflin Company—Curtis Shirley, Frank- 
fort, Kentucky. 

Iroquois Publishing Co.—T. A. Passons, Sparta, 
Tennessee. 

Laidlaw Brothers—George Evans, Frankfort, Ken- 
tucky. 

J. B. Lippincott Company—J. Minor Stuart, Dick- 
son, Tennessee. 

Earl G. Walker, Berea, Kentucky. 

Lyons and Carnahan Company—Elmer Barker, 
Winchester, Kentucky. 

Macmillian Company—Mrs. Lucy Holloway, Route 
7, Todds Road, Lexington, Kentucky. 

French Maggard, 1020 Fontaine Road, Lexing- 
ton 37, Kentucky. 

McCormick Mathers Company—A. J. Akers, 407 
Cochran Road, Lexington, Kentucky. 

McGraw-Hill Book Company—R. E. Barber, Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42nd Street, New 
York City. 

A. J. Nystrom and Co.—R. C. Gibson, 2618 South 
Fifth Street, Louisville, Kentucky. 
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Rand McNally & Co.—James E. Bradley, 1056 
Fontaine Road, Lexington, Kentucky. 
Row, Peterson & Company—H. Lee Smith, 2229 
Cherokee Parkway, Louisville 4, Ky. 
Scott, Foresman and Company—J. Ray Binford, 
Versailles, Kentucky. 
Miss Margaret Irwin, 433 East Erie Street, 
Chicago 11, Mlinois. 
Silver Burdett Company—Austin S. Durham, 9 
Dumfries Avenue, Fort Thomas, Kentucky. 
The L. W. Singer Co.—Roger Barker, Trenton, 
Tennessee. 
Robert M. Prince, 511 West Lee Street, May- 
field, Kentucky. 
South-Western Publishing Company—H. A. Bran- 
don, 935 llth Street, Bowling Green, Ken- 


tucky. 

Webster Publishing Company—John L. Graham, 
Owensboro, Kentucky. 

The John C. Winston Company—G. Lee McClain, 
Bardstown, Kentucky. 

Miss W. Virginia Smith, 2228 Walterdale Ter- 

race, Louisville 5, Kentucky. 

World Book Company—Shockley Lockridge, 6141 
B. Carvel St., Indianapolis 20, Indiana. 


The most important project before the Educa- 
tional Policies Commission at the present time is 
its book on moral and spiritual values in education. 
Plans for its publication were made at the March 
meeting of the Commission. To assist the staff in 
preparing this volume, members of A.A.S.A. are 
invited to send reports of present school practices 
in moral and spiritual education to William G. 
CARR, E.P.C. Secretary, at N.E.A. Headquarters. 


FREE WORKBOOKS 


Send a post card today fer a brand new 1949-50 catalogue 
describing scores of helpful workbooks on all subjects. 
Many new titles. Time-saving suggestions. LOW prices. 
A FREE workbook on Arithmetic, Reading, or English 
sent with each catalogue to introduce you to our new 
workbook series. Specify grade and subject. 

Dept. :0 FOLLETT PUBLISHING CO. 1357S. Webash Ave. 


Chicago 5, Illinoie 





TEACHERS! BORROW 
$50 to $300 BY MAIL 


- = 

| Quick! - Easy!-Private! ; 
If you need money—any amount from $50 to $300—cut 

| out and mail this ad for complete details of confidential ] 
BORROW BY MAIL plan. No co-signers, no endorsers. 

i Completely private. School board, merchants, friends not ] 
contacted. Make the loan in the privacy of yourown home 

I BY MAIL on your signature only. Repay in convenient I 
monthly installments—not necessary to pay on principal 1 
during summer vacationif your salary stops! Fulldetails 

j mailed in plain envelope. Cut out and mail this ad today! | 


| STATE FINANCE COMPANY, Dept. 2-134K 
210 STATE FINANCE BLDG., DES MOINES 9, IOWA 
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DIRECTORY... 


KENTUCKY EDUCATION 


ASSOCIATION 





OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS OF THE ASSOCIATION 


Term Expires 


Henry CHamsers, Paducah, 
President 


Fayetre Fietps, Phelps, 
First Vice-President 


Jesse D. Lay, Sectaete, 
Second Vice-President ... 


Apron Doran, Wingo 
Carios Oakey, Morganfield 
Louis ARNOLD, Morgantown. 


April 14 1950 





, 1950 


1950 
1951 
, 1950 
, 1951 


Term Expires 


James T. ALTon, Vine Grove 1950 
Mrs. MARGUERITE Fow Ler, 

1207 Larue Ave., Louisville 13. -June 30, 1950 
J. A. Cawoop, Harlan June 30, 1951 
RUSSELL BRIDGES, Fort Thomas June 30, 1951 
Mrs. Lorrie McBraver, Morehead... Tune 30, 1950 
M. C. Napier, Hazard af é 1952 
Pa Hopkins, Somerset 1952 
ogy. ¢ 8 DARNABY, Paris 1950 
H. L. Donovan, Lexington 1950 





June 80, 
April 14, 








ExeEcuTIVE SECRETARY, JOHN W. BROOKER 
Dmector OF Fretp SERvICE, Miss Nona BuRRESS 


OFFICERS OF AFFILIATED DISTRICT EDUCATION ASSOCIATIONS 


FIRST DISTRICT 
President—W. L. Holland, Fulton 
Secretary—M. O. Wrather, Murray 


SECOND DISTRICT 
President—L. W. Allen, Pembroke 
Secretary—Elroy Cartwright, Owensboro 


THIRD DISTRICT 
President—Miss Mary Lee Travelstead, Franklin 
Secretary—W. M. Willey, 1346 Chestnut Street, 
Bowling Green 


FOURTH DISTRICT 
President—L. B. Cox, Campbellsville 
Secretary—Miss Grace Weller, Elizabethtown 


FIFTH DISTRICT ‘ 
President—John Vickers, Pleasureville 
Secretary—Mrs. Lullabel Ries, 5 Keller Court, 
Louisville 8 


CENTRAL DISTRICT 
President—Mrs. Jesse E. Adams, Lexington 
Secretary—R. F. Flege, Irvine 
EASTERN DISTRICT 
President—Curtis Davis, Sandy Hook 
Secretary—H. R. Brown, 2516 Newman Street, Ashland 
MIDDLE CUMBERLAND DISTRICT 
President—W. E. Lacy, Jamestown 
Secretary—O’Leary M. Meece, Somerset 
NORTHERN DISTRICT 
President—Miss Virginia Murrell, Bellevue 
Secretary—James A. Caywood, Independence 
UPPER CUMBERLAND DISTRICT 
President—Clyde Rodgers, Corbin 
Secretary—Jesse D. Lay, Barbourville 
UPPER KENTUCKY RIVER DISTRICT 
President—Mrs. Martha Jane Potter, Whitesburg 
Secretary—M. C. Napier, Hazard 


K. E. A. DEPARTMENTS AND SECTIONS 


Superintendents, Department of 
President—Dr. Ralph Cherry, Owensboro 
Secretary—Fred Burns, Owensboro 


Elementary Education, Department of 
President—Lottie Suiter, Murray State College, Murray 
Secretary—Mrs. Suda Butler, Jefferson County Schools, 
Louisville 


Secondary Education, Department of 
President—R. A. Demunbrun, Brownsville 
Secretary—R. E. Stevenson, Russellville 
English, Kentucky Council of Teachers of 
President—Mrs. Mary E. Barnhill, Eastern Kentucky 
State College, Richmond 
Secretary—Lyman Hailey, Louisville Male High 
School, Louisville 
Foreign Language Teachers, Conference of 
President—Dr. Virgil Warren, Georgetown College, 
Georgetown 
Secretary—Dr. Alberta Server, University of Kentucky, 
Lexington 


Mathematics Teachers, Conference of 
President—Mrs. Gladys Milburn, Louisville Girls High 
School, Louisville 
Secretary—Elizabeth Wood, Anchorage 
Speech, Teachers of 
President—William F. Russell, Paris 
Secretary—Lucy Cracraft, Frankfort 


Secondary School Principals, Department of 
President—Herchel Roberts, Fort Knox High School, 
Fort Knox 
Secretary—Sam V. Noe, 120 W. Lee Street, Louisville 


Fine Arts, Department of 
President—Dord Fitz, University of Kentucky, Lexington 
Secretary—Patsy Griffin, 223 South Hubbard Lane, 
Louisville 7 


Vocational Education, Department of 
President—James L. Patton, Paintsville 
Secretary—Lucille McCurdy, Ahrens Trade High School, 
Louisville 
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K. E.A. DEPARTMENTS AND SECTIONS—Continued | 


Agricultural Education 
President—Harold Binkley, Lafayette 
Secretary—G. L. Creech, Stanford 
Distributive Occupations Education Section 
President—J. D. Anderson, Madisonville 
Secretary—-Mrs. Lola Mae Beale, Western Trade 
School 
Guidance Section 
President—Linda B. Boyd, 129 N. Bayly Avenue, 
Louisville 6 
Secretary—Lucille L. Bond, 1416 South Third Street, 
Louisville 8 
Home Economics Education 
President—Miss Willie Moss, Department of 
Education, Frankfort 
Secretary—Miss Hazel Hill, Prestonsburg 
Trades and Industries 
President—Charles V. Youmans, Western Trade 
School, Bowling Green 
Secretary—Luther Safriet, Harlan Vocational School, 
Harlan 


Higher Education, Department of 
Commission on Secondary Schools 
(Officers to be elected at fall meeting) 
Commission on Universities and Colleges 
( Officers to be elected at fall meeting) 


Chemistry Teachers, Kentucky Association of 
President—W. E. Blackburn, Murray 
Secretary—M. P. Christopher, Somerset 
Classical Association, Kentucky 
President—Jonah W. D. Skiles, University of 
Kentucky, Lexington 
Secretary—Dorothy Stephans, Covington 
Philosophy of Education Association, Kentucky 
President—Lee Francis Jones, Western State College, 
Bowling Green 
Secretary—J. C. Brashear, Campbellsville College, 
Campbellsville 
Physics Teachers, Kentucky Association of 
President—Dr. R. A. Loring, University of Louisville, 
Louisville 
Secretary—Lewis W. Cochran, University of 
Kentucky, Lexington 
Supervisors of Student Teaching, Kentucky Association of 
President—Dr. Frank Dickey, University of Kentucky, 
Lexington 
Secretary—Ethel M. Barnard, Western Kentucky 
State College, Bowling Green 
Classroom Teachers, Department of 
President—Nanalyne Brown, 157 Bassett Avenue, 
Lexington 27 
Secretary—Conrad Richardson, 410 Shelby Street, 
Frankfort 


K. E. A. ASSOCIATED GROUPS 


Attendance Officers, Conference of 
President—Mrs. Minnie R. Fry, Shelbyville 
Secretary—Charles L. Terry, 712 Benson Avenue, 
Frankfort 
Business Education, Kentucky Association of 
President—Mr. Celic Prezioso, Holmes High School, 
Covington 
Secretary—Elizabeth Dennis, Lafayette School, Lexington 
Deans of Women, Kentucky Association of 
President—Rena Calhoun, Georgetown College, 
Georgetown 
Secretary—Fan Lee Dalzell, 188 Woodland Avenue, 
Lexington 
Folklore Society, Kentucky 
President—Dr. Gordon Wilson, Western Kentucky State 
College, Bowling Green 
Secretary—Thomas Venable 
Geography Teachers, Kentucky Council of 
President—Dr. R. L. Tuthill, U. of Ky., Lexington 
Secretary—Dr. T. P. Field, U. of Ky., Lexington 
Health, Physical Education and Recreation, Kentucky 
Association of 


President—Ben V. Flora, Bellevue High School, Bellevue 
Secretary—E. B. Whalin, Department of Education, 


Frankfort 
High School Coaches, Kentucky Association of 
President—Tom Ellis, Covington 
Secretary—Rice Mountjoy, Fort Mitchell 
Industrial Arts 
President—William H. Slack, Shawnee High School, 
Louisville 
Secretary—George T. Lilly, Murray State College, 
Murray ; 
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Library Group Conference 
President—Evalyn Willey, Manual High School, 
Louisville 
Secretary—Mrs. Helen S. Koch, Halleck Hall, Louisville 
Music Educators Association, Kentucky 
President—James E. Van Perusem, Eastern Kentucky 
State College, Richmond 
Secretary—Chester Travelstead, University of Kentucky 
Lexington 
Ornithological Society, Kentucky 
President—Audrey Wright, 1312 Hepburn Avenue, 
Louisville 
Secretary—Annie Thacher, 2918 Brownsboro Road, 
Louisville . 
Psychological Association, Kentucky 
President—Dr. George A. Muench, University of 
Louisville, Louisville 
Secretary—No report 
School Board Members Association 
President—A. B. Austin, Murray / 
Secretary—L. E. Meece, University of Kentucky, 
Lexington 
Special Education, Kentucky Council of 
President—No report 
Secretary—No report 
Supervisors and Curriculum Directors 
President—No report 
Visual Instruction, Kentucky Society for 
President—James Sublett, Jefferson County Schools, 
Louisville 
Secretary—Mrs. Ruby Hart, University of Kentucky, 
Lexington 


Forty-nine 























FEINANICTAN, « ZERVACE; 


és ¢ TERE INCORPORATED 
secons aon. 
CITIZENS BANK BUILOING ome Rodel: 


Dear Teacher : 

For many years COMMUNITY has specialized in making Personal Loans 
BY-MAIL to Teachers absolutely without security—nothing more required 
than a signed note. 

We are pleased to present to you an opportunity to obtain Cash on this 
liberal basis, in any amount up to $300—regardless for what purpose. 

Many Teachers at this time of the year borrow from COMMUNITY to pay 
bills accumulated during the summer or to buy needed things or to meet some 
emergency. 

The entire transaction may be completed BY-MAIL in the privacy of your 
home—school executives, friends, trades people, or relatives will not be noti- 
fied—NO embarrassing questions will be asked—-NO co-signers—NO wage 
assignment will be required and there will be NO deductions—NO fees and 
NO life insurance. 

Please let us know how much Cash you require by returning the coupon— 
promptly you will receive in a plain envelope our folder ‘‘How Teachers Bor- 
row By Mail’’ also the necessary papers for a loan. If you have an account 
with us now, you ean get Extra Cash quickly; our files contain sufficient 
information. 

For quick action fill in, sign and return the papers and promptly you 
should receive from us a CASHIERS CHECK drawn by our local bank for the 
full amount of your loan. Our firm name will not appear—we strictly adhere 
to the use of plain envelopes. 

We will appreciate the privilege of serving you. 

PS. Cordially yours, 

After you receive the loan if you decide for any 

reason that it is not needed, you may return the 

money to us within ten days and there will be 

no charge or cost to you. teo. C. Leach, President 





Please send me, IN A PLAIN ENVELOPE, your folder, ‘(How Teachers Borrow BY-MAIL,” also 
necessary papers for a Loan. It is understood this inquiry will not obligate me in any manner and you will 
not notify my executives, friends or relatives. 





I do not owe you a balance and want to borrow $ 





I owe you a balance and want to borrow an additional amount of $ 





Street or R. F. D. Address 











City 
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Most school boys know that it’s necessary 
to heat the carburetor air in airplane engines 
to prevent their “icing up.” And here’s a 
coal mine “carburetor,” or ventilating in- 
take, that does the same job. A huge radi- 
ator across its mouth keeps the temperature 
of the air being drawn into the mine above 
the freezing point. Otherwise any moisture 
on shaft walks might freeze up, restricting 
the flow of air needed for the comfort and 
health of miners working below. 








Steel-jawed “alligator” is this modern coal-load- 
ing machine. Trundling up to a pile of coal, it 
swallows it up, moves it over its back into the 
waiting mine truck behind. Machines like this 
have practically banished the hand shovel from 
today’s modern mines. 


“Electric mule” is what modern mirffers call this 
under-ground truck. It ‘“‘jackknifes’’ 7-ton loads 
around under-ground corners, carries coal from 
loading machine to mine train or belt conveyor. 
Units like these get their electric power from 
spark-proof motors. 





To help your students get a real knowledge of 
progressive coal mining, we've just printed a new 
illustrated booklet, A Down-to-Earth Picture of Coal. 
Packed with photographs showing men, mines, and 
machines, it will prove an invaluable teaching aid. 
For your free copies, mail this coupon. 


BITUMINOUS a COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 
A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 
Wasuincton 5, D. C. 


Bituminous Coal Institute, Educ. Dept. KY 
Southern Building. Washington 5, D. C. 


Please send me 


free copies 
of PERTINENT FACTS ABOUT COAL. 
(Please Print) 


Name 
Street. 
City 
Name of School 














Bituminous Coal . . . Lights the Way .. . Fuels the Fires . . . Powers the Progress of America 
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“PRAVDA” ASSAILS WEST’S CULTURE 


LONDON, Sept. 1—A new school year began 
in Russia today and Pravda, the Communist 
party newspaper, exhorted teachers to fill their 
students with “profound contempt for bowing 
and scraping before the bourgeois culture of 
the West.” A Pravda editorial, broadcast by the 
Moscow radio, said teachers had failed in the 
past to “reveal the advantages of the Socialist 
system...” 


Dear Soviet Teachers: 


We note that you have been discreetly 
silent on some aspects of the Communist 
system. And that you have been urged by 
Pravda to fill your students with “profound 
contempt” for the admiration given to ours. 


May we respectfully suggest a few more 
things that you’d better keep quiet about if 
you want the young Russians to grow up 
convinced Communists. 


Don’t tell them that in America the op- 
portunity for advancement is unlimited—that 
here a man can work where he pleases and 
change his job when he pleases, and that he 
has the right to organize and bargain col- 
lectively. 


Don’t say anything about the competitive 
system, with rewards for initiative and enter- 
prise in free markets—the same system which 
has produced a standard of living about ten 
times higher than yours. 


Don’t mention that here people can own 
things and manage their own businesses . . . 
and invest money in new undertakings. 
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Don’t breathe a word about the American } 


urge to invent better machines—and more © 


productive ways to use them. 


Don’t refer to a dynamic way of life that |; 
keeps on turning out more and better goods— © 
keeps on lowering costs and raising wages, | 


with shorter working hours. 


In other words, don’t give them any of the ; 
facts about what happens when free people, |) 


governing themselves and spurred by ambi- | 
tion, go all-out to build a new kind of § 
country—different from any the world has 

ever seen. 


We don’t say our way is perfect—far from 
it. We still have our ups and downs of 
prices and jobs. But we know what's wrong 
and we're free to do something about it. 
Change is our middle name. And in the 
long run, our system always changes for 
the better. 


P.S. About that “priority of inventions,” | 


the point isn’t whether the Russian scientist § 
Lodygin invented electric light before Edison, ” 


but what happened after it was invented. | 
Which system—yours or ours—has mass-pro- | 


duced for more people the daily benefits of § 
such inventions as the automobile, telephone, § 
radio, refrigeration, central heating, modern 


plumbing and better farm machinery? ‘The | 


world knows that it is our system! 
JOHN Q. PUBLIC, U.S.A. 


Ww 
KENTUCKY UTILITIES COMPANY | 


Incorporated 


KENTUCKY SCHOOL JOURNALS 


On Cy Ga me Gd KS. oe 
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Our Teachers Special Policies 
pay you whether you are disabled one day, one week, one month, one year— 
EVEN A LIFETIME. 


Outstanding Geatures 


. LIFETIME BENEFITS—For Total Disability from Accidents or Confining Sickness. 

. Additional Benefits while in Hospital. 

. Benefits payable for ONE DAY or MORE. 

. Large accidental death benefit. 

. Monthly benefits doubled for certain travel accidents. 

. No restrictions during vacations or leave of absence. 

. Policy can be continued after you leave the teaching profession. 

. Policy issued by the Largest Exclusive Health and Accident Company in the World. 


Dae Your Policy Dea This? 


The usual Teacher's Policy pays for ONLY one or two years. 


CONA ah WN — 


Then Whal? 


Picture yourself with a Broken Back, Tuberculosis, Cancer, Heart Trouble, Paralysis, 
Nervous Breakdown .. . WHO IS GOING TO PAY THE BiLLS AFTER YOUR CHECK HAS 
STOPPED UNDER A LIMITED POLICY? 


Remember! 


Our policies pay as long as you are totally disabled by accident or confining sickness 
—WHETHER FOR ONE DAY OR FOR LIFE— 


Complete Hospitalization — Medical Expense Coverage Also Available. 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION WITHOUT OBLIGATION WRITE OR CALL 


TEACHERS DEPARTMENT 


MUTUAL BENEFIT HEALTH & ACCIDENT ASS’N 


WORLD’S LARGEST EXCLUSIVE HEALTH & ACCIDENT COMPANY 
16th Floor — Heyburn Bldg. 
WaAbash 5131 Louisville, Ky. 
































A. J. Chichester 
College Box 433 
Berea, Ky. 




















U.K. Agricultural Experiment Station 


What the State University Means 
To Kentucky Farmers 


@ A school where their sons and daughters learn to meet the 


problems of farm and home. 


@ An agricultural experiment station where scientists find 
new. and better ways for the farmer and homemaker to 


do their work. 


An agricultural extension service with a staff of farm 
agents and home demonstration agents who take these 


findings into every county in the state. 


For information about admission or courses, write to 


The Registrar 


University of Kentucky 


Lexington 




















